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The Significance of Howard W. 
Odum to Southern History: 


A Preliminary Estimate 


By GEORGE B. TINDALL 


ee 

= W. OpuM was THE ELI WHITNEY OF THE Mop- 
ern South,” said the Washington Post shortly after his death in 
1954. “He inspired a revolution. Certainly there was no one— 
unless it was Franklin Roosevelt—whose influence was greater 
than Odum’s on the development of the region below the Po- 
tomac.” 

Whatever the future estimate of Howard Odum’s significance, 
historians of the South delving into the first half of the twentieth 
century will increasingly encounter his name. They will find it 
useful to come to grips with his theory and method of region- 
alism, and they will find in his voluminous publications and 
papers a tremendous store of both primary and secondary ma- 
terials for the history of the South. The papers now deposited in 
the Southern Historical Collection at Chapel Hill constitute one 
of the finest individual manuscript collections relating to the first 
half of the century. A scanning of these papers shows them to 
be rich in materials on every aspect of Southern life and de- 
velopment. 

Howard Odum was a man of unusual vitality, active not only 
as a creative scholar in his own right but as an organizer and 
administrator of scholarship and, what is more, persistently 
active in many aspects of public affairs. For these reasons, it is 

1 Washington Post, November 14, 1954, quoted by William F. Ogburn in 
American Sociological Review (Menasha, Wis., 1936- ), XX (April 1955), 237. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation to the John Simon Guggenheim 


Memorial Foundation and the Louisiana State University Council on Research for 
financial assistance in aid of the research for this article. 
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pertinent at this point, four years after his passing, to commence 
some evaluation of his work and to emphasize the value for 
historians both of his work and of the materials he left behind. 

Born near Bethlehem, Georgia, May 24, 1884, Howard Odum 
grew up on the farm until his family moved when he was thirteen 
to Oxford, Georgia. Graduated from Emory College in 1904, 
Odum taught school for a short while in the rural community of 
Toccopola, Mississippi. From here, the story still has it at the 
nearby University of Mississippi, he commuted to classes on 
muleback and took an M.A. in the classics in 1906. During this 
period he was already developing the interest in Negro life and 
folklore that was to occupy much of his time in the future, seeking 
out “music physicianers” and gathering Negro folksongs and folk- 
lore, particularly in the neighborhood of his Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi homes. It was Professor Thomas Pierce Bailey of the 
University of Mississippi, himself already busy with studies of 
Negro life and race relations, who turned Odum toward the 
relatively new field of social science and sent him off to Clark 
University, where he took a Ph.D. in psychology under G. Stanley 
Hall in 1909, followed by another in sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity under Franklin H. Giddings in 1910.* 

His Columbia dissertation, published in 1910 as Social and 
Mental Traits of the Negro, was to be the first in a long series of 
works depicting the folk life of the South. It was an effort at 
an objective view of the life of the great masses of the Negroes, 
seeking “to reach some insight into what the Negro appears to be 
and what he may possibly become in his future development.”* 
It is on the whole a grim and discouraging picture of Negro 
shortcomings. But it is packed with detailed facts gathered from 
personal observations as well as available sources, and for that 
reason has considerable usefulness for the social historian. It 
should be read with caution, however, and will perhaps appear 
to the contemporary reader as significant primarily in presenting 

2 Rupert B. Vance and Katharine Jocher, “Howard W. Odum,” in Social 
Forces (Chapel Hill, 1922- ), XXXIII (March 1955), 203-17, presents a biog- 
raphical sketch, brief evaluation, and lengthy bibliography of Odum. For another 
evaluation by a colleague, see Lee M. Brooks, “Some Contributions of Howard 
W. Odum to Sociology,” in Sociology and Social Research (Los Angeles, 1921- ), 
XXXIX (March-April 1955), 224-29. 


3 Howard W. Odum, Social and Mental Traits of the Negro (New York, 1910), 
15. 
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the best “respectable” thought of the white man on the subject 
during a period when racialism still dominated the intellectual 
world and disfranchisement and segregation were reaching a 
climax. There were only the most rudimentary suggestions of 
the distinction between cultural and racial traits that was later 
to become commonplace. Whatever the sources of his differences, 
which Odum did not specifically define, the Negro was different 
from the white man and would have to seek his destiny in his 
own separate culture. 

While Odum never specifically repudiated this first volume in 
the light of changing currents in anthropological and sociological 
thought (and there was much that did not need to be repudiated ), 
he demonstrated in other ways a capacity for growth and change. 
Active in the affairs of the Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion from the time of its founding in 1919, he progressed from 
its approach of winning gains for Negro Southerners within the 
context of segregation to a considerably more advanced position 
as president of the successor organization, the Southern Regional 
Council. In response to an appeal from John Temple Graves in 
1944 that he endorse the principle of Negro advance within the 
framework of segregation, Odum inquired: “. . . from the sci- 
entific viewpoint, as well as from the viewpoint of American 
democracy and the stated principles of Christianity is it possible 
to commit a whole people ‘forever’ to a principle which violates 
these main tenets?’* So far had Odum moved since his first 
scholarly effort in 1910. 

Other early products of his interest in Negro folk life were not 
so subject to the vicissitudes of time. In 1909 and 1911 he pub- 
lished in two lengthy articles the fruits of his collecting expedi- 
tions in Mississippi and Georgia: “Religious Folk-Songs of the 
Southern Negroes,” and “Folk-Song and Folk-Poetry as Found 
in the Secular Songs of the Southern Negroes.”> The former was 

4 Howard W. Odum to John Temple Graves, August 4, 1944, in Howard W. 
Odum Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Li- 
brary). All correspondence hereinafter cited is in the same collection. 

5 Howard W. Odum, “Religious Folk-Songs of the Southern Negroes,” in 
American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education (Worcester, Mass., 1904- 
1915), III (July 1909), 265-365; “Folk-Song and Folk-Poetry as Found in the 


Secular Songs of the Southern Negroes,” in Journal of American Folk-Lore (Bos- 


ton, 1888- ), XXIV (July-September 1911), 255-94; (October-December 1911), 
251-396. 
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his dissertation of 1909, the first two sentences of which set forth 
a view of folk sociology that was to characterize his work over the 
years: “To know the soul of a people and to find the source from 
which flows the expression of folk-thought is to comprehend in a 
large measure the capabilities of that people. To obtain the 
truest expression of the folk-mind and feeling is to reveal much 
of the inner consciousness of a race.” 

After leaving Columbia, Odum went to a position with the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, for which he made 
a study of Negroes in the public schools of the city. In 1912 he 
went to the University of Georgia, where he rose to the positions 
of professor of educational sociology and director of the summer 
school. Then he moved briefly to Emory as professor of sociology 
and dean of liberal arts. There he aided in Emory’s move to 
Atlanta and also participated in some of the early developments 
in the organization of the South-wide Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation. 

After one year at Emory, he made his last permanent move, 
to the University of North Carolina, in 1920. Harry W. Chase, 
the new president of the university, had known Odum as a con- 
temporary at Clark University, and for some time had been in- 
terested in bringing him to Chapel Hill as part of an imaginative 
program for building the university. Winning authorization for 
a school of public welfare from the board of trustees early in the 
year, President Chase secured the election of Dr. Odum in 
February. 

Before leaving Atlanta, Odum plunged with characteristic 
vigor into the organization of his program. As a beginning, he 
took up the organization of two summer institutes for public 
welfare: one for county superintendents of public welfare, the 
other for social and welfare workers, especially Red Cross workers. 
Odum had been connected with the Red Cross work during the 
recent war, and obtained the assistance of the Red Cross in setting 
up the two summer institutes and later a substantial grant from 
the Red Cross to aid the university in establishing its School of 
Public Welfare and Department of Sociology in the fall of 1920.° 

6 Louis Round Wilson, The University of North Carolina, 1900-1930: The 
Making of a Modern University (Chapel Hill, 1957), 445-49. Important founda- 


tions for Odum’s work already had been laid by Professor E. C. Branson, head of 
the Department of Rural Social Economics since 1914. Ibid., 220-21. 
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Throughout the first year and for some years to come, Professor 
Odum was constantly on the go about the state, speaking and 
making acquaintances, promoting his school of public welfare 
and his summer institutes. From these early beginnings he 
moved soon to other successes—the establishment in November 
1922 of the Journal of Social Forces and, with a grant from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation, the establish- 
ment in 1924 of the Institute for Research in Social Science, the 
first university institute of its kind in the country.’ 

From the beginning Social Forces drew the respect of sociolo- 
gists all over the country and even the qualified approbation of 
Baltimore’s hatchet man, Henry L. Mencken, who read one of the 
early issues from cover to cover, “perhaps a sufficient tribute to 
its interest from a man who shares the common journalistic 
prejudice against the uplift in all its forms.” He found “rather 
too much glow and eloquence and too little practical information” 
in the early issue, but saw promise of field work and factual in- 
vestigation into a region whose “problems have been discussed 
endlessly, but never investigated.”* Over the years Social Forces 
was to grow from an organ of progressive uplift into a more 
scientific journal of sociology, and from a somewhat provincial 
organ very quickly into a journal of national significance. 

The Institute for Research in Social Science was likewise in- 
creasingly productive, with studies of regional history and prob- 
lems in race relations, economics, mill villages, penology, and 
other matters. Researches carried on through the institute kept 
a flow of articles moving into Social Forces, and by the end of 
the school year 1929-1930 had resulted in thirty-three published 
books and monographs, twenty-three of which were published 
through the University of North Carolina Press. At the same 
time it served to build up the personnel and prestige of the 
sociology department and to develop the graduate school by pro- 
viding a number of assistantships. It soon attracted attention to 
Chapel Hill throughout the region as “the Wisconsin of the 
South,” and quickened interest in the study and analysis of 
Southern economic and social problems.° 

Looking back on the early years, it seems in retrospect that 

7 Ibid., 449, 462-68. 


8 Henry L. Mencken to Odum, September 10, [1923]. 
9 Wilson, University of North Carolina, 467-68. 
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Odum was moving from one triumph to another. President 
Chase credited him in 1927 with having “built from nothing in 
seven years a department that has made the University inter- 
nationally known in this field.”’ But looking back two decades 
later, Odum recalled that “when we started the Department of 
Sociology we were so unpopular, had no students, and were gen- 
erally rated to be canceled off. We had to take our old doctrine 
of letting emergencies make us do something better than we 
would have without the emergency, that is, we established Social 
Forces and the Institute for Research in Social Science because 
we had time and the University was not quite ready or willing 
for us to do the other thing.”™ 

Not only the ignorance and suspicion of a new discipline, but 
overt hostility in some quarters plagued the early years of Odum’s 
program. He early encountered the fanatical currents of the 
1920’s when David Clark, editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
in Charlotte, found among the contributors to Social Forces in 
1923 the names of Homer Folks and Owen R. Lovejoy, “parasites 
who have for years been professional agitators,” Miss Grace 
Abbott, “well known as a tricky and underhand manipulator of 
statistics,” and Frank Tannenbaum, “an ex-convict and confessed 
Red,” and complained that the university “was never intended 
as a breeding place for socialism and communism.” 

In the great war between evolution and Fundamentalism, the 
Journal of Social Forces became the object of attack from clerical 
sources. Two articles in the January 1925 issue, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes and L. L. Bernard, were singled out as having brought 
Bible Christianity into question. Bitter protests issuing from 
ministerial associations in Charlotte and Gastonia inspired similar 
protests all over the state and the advertisement of petitions in- 
quiring whether or not the state paid any support toward the 
Journal of Social Forces, seeking facts, Odum said, which could 
have been determined in five minutes by application to the editors 
of the journal. “It is rather startling,” the Methodist Odum wrote 
to the leader of one of these groups, “to be devoutly working for 
a greater southern Christianity, to find one’s self at break-o’-day 

10 Harry W. Chase to Odum, June 10, 1927. 

11 Odum to Guy B. Johnson, January 15, 1945. 


12 Textile Bulletin (Charlotte, 1911- ), XXV (December 20, 1923), 22. 
Editorial page is misdated December 13. 
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a sort of outcast in the minds of a group which I have believed in 
and stood by all my life.” 

President Chase stood firm, as he had against efforts to outlaw 
the teaching of evolution, and in an eloquent address to the stu- 
dents at the opening of the academic year in September 1925 
defended the right of the university to freedom of inquiry and 
thought. The legislature in the following year killed a bill de- 
signed to strike at any expression of religious unorthodoxy in 
state institutions."* 

Again in 1926 Odum was to be faced with serious misunder- 
standing of his purposes. With the co-operation of the School of 
Commerce, he proposed to the executive committee of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association an investigation to 
determine the causes of the high and expensive labor turnover in 
the cotton mills. The mere sight of Odum, wrote a former col- 
league, Gerald W. Johnson, “drove the North Carolina textile 
manufacturers into spasms of terror.” The “benevolent doctor” 
had thought to confer a favor. “When, instead of falling on his 
neck, they covered their faces, shrieked and fled, he stood dum- 
founded and then withdrew from the field in wonder and amaze- 
ment.” In an industry “swayed by such incoherent, unreasoning 
fear,” thought Johnson, it was not surprising that there was such 
a lack of statistical information on other matters, such as style 
trends, that the industry “fights along blindly and inevitably 
plunges into pitfalls that might be avoided easily if common 
sense ruled it more and panic less frequently.” 

The misunderstandings and criticisms of Odum’s program were 
to continue throughout his life, reaching perhaps their peak in 
1941 when his magnum opus, Southern Regions, was banned from 
the elementary and high schools of his native state by Eugene 
Talmadge’s state school board.’® But already as early as 1928 
Odum had so successfully weathered the attacks on his program 

13 Odum to W. C. Barrett, March 5, 1925. See also Odum to J. W. C. John- 
son, March 9, 1925; Odum to J. S. Foster, March 7, 1925; and Wilson, University 
of North Carolina, 515-23. 

14 Wilson, University of North Carolina, 515-18, 522. In order to avoid fur- 
ther embarrassment to the university, however, Odum on his own initiative shifted 
the publication of Social Forces from the university press to Williams and Wilkins 


Company, Baltimore. Conversations with Rupert B. Vance and Katharine Jocher, 
October 1957. 


15 Baltimore Evening Sun, September 24, 1926, clipping in Odum Papers. 
16 Raleigh News and Observer, September 19, 1941, clipping in Odum Papers. 
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that he could relax in the philosophical view that “there is this 
fine thing about North Carolina that she interprets democracy 
to mean that anybody can say anything he wants to about any- 
body else, but North Carolina has not in the past taken action 
upon her citizens”; whereas “the tendency in Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi is not only to say things but to do things, making it im- 
possible for an individual of independence to work in freedom.” 
His tendency, then, was “not to give too much importance to 
Clark’s comment.”?" 

Meanwhile, despite the pressure of administrative duties and 
tensions created by outside attacks, he was getting back to the 
creative work that was his first love. After fifteen years without 
a volume there suddenly appeared three in 1925. One dealt with 
the general problems of a public welfare program. This was Sys- 
tems of Public Welfare, written and edited with D. W. Willard. 
Turning to the challenge of organized research into regional 
problems that was presented by the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, he compiled and edited a symposium on Southern 
Pioneers in Social Interpretation, emphasizing the development 
of a Southern tradition of social analysis and reform, and seeking 
out the “Southern Promise” in that approach."* 

Briefly, then, he returned to his original interest, and with 
Guy B. Johnson edited a compendium of Negro songs, The Negro 
and His Songs, to be followed the next year by Negro Workaday 
Songs. Within a few more years the materials from many years 
of compiling Negro folklore were to be charged with creative 
artistry in the almost poetic trilogy of a wandering “Black Ulys- 
ses,” a figure inspired by a Negro folk character known as Left- 
Wing Gordon, who had been found by Odum in a crew of high- 
way workmen. The three small volumes, Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder, Wings on My Feet, and Cold Blue Moon, caught as no 
academic study or compendium could the spirit of the Negro 
folklore that had occupied Odum’s attention over the years.'® 

17 Odum to Julia C. Harris, [c. January 31, 1928]. 

18 Howard W. Odum and D. W. Willard, Systems of Public Welfare (Chapel 
Hill, 1925); Howard W. Odum (ed.), Southern Pioneers in Social Interpretation 
(Chapel Hill, 1925). 

19 Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson, The Negro and His Songs: A 
Study of Typical Negro Songs in the South (Chapel Hill, 1925) and Negro 


Workaday Songs (Chapel Hill, 1926); Howard W. Odum, Rainbow Round My 
Shoulder: The Blue Trail of Black Ulysses (Indianapolis, 1928), Wings on My 
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But this man of complex and multiple interests was still busy 
with general sociology and with public affairs. In 1927 he pub- 
lished a text, Man’s Quest for Social Guidance. With Katharine 
Jocher he wrote in 1929 An Introduction to Social Research.”® 
Meanwhile he edited a Social Study Series for the University of 
North Carolina Press and the American Social Science Series for 
Henry Holt. In 1930 he was called upon by President Hoover to 
set up the program of social research that finally led to the pub- 
lication three years later of the monumental compendium, Recent 
Social Trends in the United States. Although the research was 
directed by William F. Ogburn, Odum actually organized the 
project, secured Rockefeller Foundation support, and served as 
assistant director of research.” In 1930 he made a study of the 
penal system of North Carolina that resulted in ultimate reforms,” 
and within a few years was serving in multiple capacities as ad- 
viser and board member of a number of New Deal agencies in 
North Carolina. 

After 1930 Odum’s work reached its most mature expression in 
his explorations of the Southern regions and in the development 
of his theory and methodology of regionalism. His previous 
career pointed to this culmination. Regionalism was a natural 
outgrowth of the whole direction of his work through Social 
Forces, the Institute for Research in Social Science, his welfare 
work, and the studies of Negro folklore. It was also an outgrowth 
of the work on Recent Social Trends, which sought to inventory 
the social resources and trends of the nation much as Odum was 
soon to do in greater detail for the Southern regions. Already 
Odum’s colleague, Rupert B. Vance, had commenced his in- 
ventories of the South.** All of this blended with the brew of 


Feet: Black Ulysses at the Wars (Indianapolis, 1929), and Cold Blue Moon: 
Black Ulysses Afar Off (Indianapolis, 1931). 

20 Howard W. Odum, Man’s Quest for Social Guidance (New York, 1927); 
Howard W. Odum and Katharine Jocher, An Introduction to Social Research 
(New York, 1929). 

21 President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, Recent Social Trends in 
the United States (New York, 1933). There is a large quantity of correspondence 
on this project in the Odum Papers. 

22 Hilda Jane Zimmerman, “Penal Systems and Penal Reforms in the South 
Since the Civil War” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1947), 
415-19. 

23 Rubert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture (Chapel Hill, 1929) 
and Human Geography of the South (Chapel Hill, 1932). 
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regionalism that had begun to ferment in the 1920's. For a decade 
regionalism had occupied the pages of literary journals and had 
been implicit in the publication of “little magazines” of regional 
import both in the South and elsewhere; it became the subject of 
discussion among geographers, anthropologists, economists, po- 
litical scientists, and sociologists; it was attracting a more tech- 
nical consideration under the heading of “regional planning,” 
although this usually meant metropolitan planning at first. The 
idea was soon to receive increased emphasis both as a theoretical 
and administrative approach under the New Deal administra- 
tion.** 

In 1930 Southern regionalism burgeoned in two quite different 
volumes representative of conflicting approaches that were to 
agitate the remainder of the decade. One was the Vanderbilt 
Agrarian manifesto, I'll Take My Stand, an eloquent and artistic 
appeal for the rural virtues.** Odum credited the book with 
some value, but as he wrote his friend in Baltimore, it did not 
recognize “that all of the old southern romanticism has been 
thoroughly interwoven with a realism, which, even though in the 
long run may develop a fine culture, is at the present a pretty 
sordid fact. ... What we have to find now is the product of what 
was and what is—as a fact and not as an ideal.””* 

This is what Odum sought to do in the nearest thing to an 
historical work that ever came from his typewriter, An American 
Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture, the subtitle 
of which foreshadows the central theme of his more mature 
regionalism. An American Epoch was the product of a creative 
insight much like that of Wilbur J. Cash, which presented the 
realities of folk life in the New South with a vividness that no 
formal historian could hope to achieve. Through two semifictional 
characters, “Uncle John” and “the old Major,” and their numerous 

24On the general development of regionalism see Vernon Carstensen, “The 
Development and Application of Regional-Sectional Concepts, 1900-1950,” in 
Merrill Jensen (ed.), Regionalism in America (Madison, Wis., 1951), 99-118; 
Benjamin T. Spencer, “Regionalism in Literature,” ibid., 244-60; and Howard W. 
Odum and Harry E. Moore, American Regionalism: A Cultural-Historical Ap- 
proach to National Integration (New York, 1938), passim. For the New Deal, 
see National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National Planning and 
Development (Washington, 1935). 

25 Twelve Southerners, I'll Take My Stand; the South and the Agrarian 


Tradition (New York, 1930). 
26 Odum to Mencken, November 3, 1930. 
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progeny, he presented an impressionistic view of the evolution 
of the Southern folk through four generations. Displaying con- 
stant irritation at the prejudices and petty sensitivity of many 
Southerners, he was no less disturbed at the frequent insensitivity 
of Northern observers to Southern realities. Critical of the South’s 
shortcomings, it was none the less a hopeful book, looking for 
“a colorful picture of an achieving region rather than a pale 
print of the sensitive South.”** 

It was in this spirit that Odum approached his supreme oppor- 
tunity when the General Education Board in the autumn of 1931 
made a grant to the Social Science Research Council for a South- 
ern regional study that was to run for three years. The following 
year the program was set up with a committee chaired by 
Benjamin B. Kendrick and under the general direction of Howard 
Odum.** That same year, 1932, saw the posthumous publication 
of Frederick Jackson Turner’s The Significance of Sections in 
American History. In this work Turner had prepared an im- 
portant historical foundation for the structure of regionalism that 
Odum was about to erect. With the frontier gone as an active 
force in American history, Turner, historian of the frontier, cast 
about for some other unifying concept that would help explain 
the new nation coming into being. He found it in the develop- 
ment of sectionalism, which seemed to him a permanent char- 
acteristic of the American scene firmly based on historical experi- 
ence and on differing interests that could be projected into the 
future. The United States had become a congeries of sections 
which in their extent, and to a degree in their relations, bore a 
distinct resemblance to the European nations. Much of the legis- 
lation of Congress, from the multiplicity of sectional interests 
that played upon its drafting, resembled treaties negotiated 
between sovereign nations.”° 

While sectionalism, as conceived by Turner, was a manifestly 
valid approach to American history, and while it laid a foundation 
in history for the regionalism that Odum was conceiving, it did 

27 Howard W. Odum, An American Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the Na- 


tional Picture (New York, 1930), 341. 

28 Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, 
1936), 621. 

29 Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of Sections in American His- 
tory (New York, 1932). 
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not for Odum provide the method of achieving the potentialities 
of American life. Sectionalism he considered the source of in- 
finite evil. It abounded in conflict. It drew off into controversy 
talent and energy that should be expended in the rational study 
and development of society. Regionalism was the word that 
would exorcise the evil spirits of sectionalism. Regionalism would 
seek to ameliorate conflict. It would seek the integration of the 
region into the nation, recognizing differences and encouraging 
diversity but only in the context of the general national welfare. 
America, the whole, was greater and more important than any 
of its parts. 

This difference, which represented a part of his disagreement 
with the Vanderbilt Agrarians, was to become for Odum one of 
the fundamental tenets, if not the central theme, of his new 
regionalism. Sectionalism was the béte noire, the enemy at which 
Odum hammered the rest of his life. It was a protean mon- 
ster, appearing now in the form of an attack upon a Presi- 
dent’s wife for entertaining the wife of a Negro congressman, 
now in the form of a Northern committee rushing to investigate 
the actions of Governor Talmadge, again in a Dixiecrat revolt, 
or again in a New England governor advising manufacturers to 
raise money to unionize Southern labor as a protective device. 
Time and again, through people both North and South, Odum 
was active in the effort to discourage movements that he thought 
tended to arouse sectional passions.*° 

This approach of discouraging controversy, followed by Odum 
with a rare consistency, was soon paradoxically to be the occasion 
for a tempestuous disagreement within the Southern regional 
project, a disagreement that seemed to many of Odum’s colleagues 
a mere tempest in a semantic teapot, but which to him was a 
matter of essentials. The flare-up, set off by an article by Ben- 
jamin B. Kendrick in the Southwest Review, resulted in serious 
disagreement, but it also had the merit of sharpening Odum’s ex- 
pression of the difference between “sectionalism” and “regional- 
ism.”* Odum was disturbed not only by this article, but also by 

30 Examples of this may be seen in Odum to Mark Van Doren, September 27, 
1933; Odum to A. W. Gottschall, August 5, 1941; Odum to Ned H. Dearborn, 
August 12, 1941; Odum to Ralph McGill, October 16, 1941. 
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a general trend toward the revival of sectional feeling. “What is 
happening in many cases,” he wrote to George Fort Milton, “and 
particularly in the South, especially in North Carolina and other 
places, is a resurgence of the ‘old sectionalism’ rationalized as 
regionalism. This distinction is not merely academic. . . . What is 
happening is a revivification of Turner's sectionalism.”** 

In reaction to the situation, Odum dictated a memorandum 
setting forth his “rather positive dissent from the Committee’s 
apparent position.” In revised form the memorandum later ap- 
peared in Social Forces and in Southern Regions.** One of the 
reverberations set off by the disagreement was a letter from 
Donald Davidson of the Vanderbilt Agrarian group to John D. 
Wade of Georgia that came indirectly to Odum’s hands. It con- 
tains one of the most trenchant criticisms of Odum’s approach to 
come from any source, and bespeaks a realism not always at- 
tributed to the Agrarians. “Odum,” said Davidson, “I am sure, 
must realize that pure politics, pure science, pure art never remain 
pure very long. Politics runs into economic considerations, and 
economics finally runs into politics. Odum will not escape the 
political aspects of Southern economic and cultural problems 
simply by insisting that he has a regional, not a sectional, pro- 
gram.” What, he asked, if the Tennessee Valley Authority should 
put that area into competition with Grand Rapids, producing 
furniture more cheaply with cheaper electric power? “They will 
then go to Congress, or to some appropriate bureau, and raise all 
the devil they can with Odum’s regionalism. I can’t see the dif- 
ference in the end. The bricks will fly, for one reason or another. 
Our business is to dodge them, and maybe toss a brick in return, 
now and then.” The distinction that Odum was seeking to make 
might be useful for purposes of study, but “Sectionalism offers 


this article set forth a “sectional” viewpoint in the guise of “regionalism.” He 
made the same charge against another article in the same issue by another mem- 
ber of his committee: Charles W. Pipkin, “The Southern Philosophy of States’ 
Rights: The Old Sectionalism and the New Regionalism,” ibid., 175-82. Odum 
to George Fort Milton, February 6, 1934. 

82 Odum to Milton, February 8, 1934. 
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Social Forces, XII (March 1934), 338-54; Odum, Southern Regions, 253-61. 
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the political approach, which is the natural approach that our 
history and governmental habits invite.” 

Regionalism is more than an attack upon sectionalism, of 
course. It is too complicated in all of its richness to unravel 
here. It is a concept with important implications in literature, 
geography, history, ecology, anthropology, psychology, economics, 
political science, and sociology. In Odum’s Southern Regions of 
the United States and more explicitly in his American Region- 
alism, written with Harry E. Moore, these multiple implications 
are brought forward. Regionalism is a means of synthesis of all 
the social sciences and, to some extent, of the humanities. It is 
the method whereby one can study society and see it whole, and 
not in bits and snatches from the viewpoint of some narrow 
specialty. Yet, it is more than that. It is a program of action. 
It is an approach whereby the regions may be integrated into 
the national whole without losing their differentiation. It is a 
practical basis on which to pursue social planning. It is all of 
these things and more, but it is not any one of them. Regionalism 
is a grandiose concept that must be grasped whole or not at all, 
else it degenerates into a kind of “sectional-local” provincialism. 

Whatever the value of the insights into objective reality here, 
Odum had a new vision of the potentialities of regionalism. That 
sectionalism is a real force in American society, no contemporary 
can deny. Whether regionalism still has potentialities beyond the 
study and description of society perhaps only the future can teil. 
But Odum never contented himself with regionalism as a purely 
academic discipline. Odum, said two of his colleagues, “never 
concealed the fact that he was a sociologist and that certain social 
theories implied certain appropriate social action.”*’ Regionalism 
provided the method whereby human intelligence could be used 
most effectively in the solution of social problems. 

Practical application of the concepts and programs set forth in 
Southern Regions would require the establishment of some kind 
of organized research and planning. Shortly after the publication 
of that volume, the General Education Board sponsored a ten-day 
Institute on Southern Regional Development and the Social Sci- 
ences at Chapel Hill, in June 1936, to consider the implications of 

34 Donald Davidson to [John Donald] Wade, March 3, 1934, copy in Odum 
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the findings in Southern Regions and to look into the problems of 
actual planning in certain fields of regional economy and culture. 
Out of the meeting there came a committee, Howard Odum, 
chairman, to work out the ways and means of establishing a co- 
ordinated program of research and planning for developing and 
carrying into effect programs for regional improvement.*® 

In Odum’s mind implementation of this program gradually took 
form as a Council on Southern Regional Development, a private 
and independent agency to be financed by support from in- 
dividuals and foundations. The council would operate in four 
general fields: race relations, land tenure and farm relations, eco- 
nomics and labor relations, and public relations and administra- 
tion. A conference of leading businessmen, educators, labor 
leaders, and other public figures, assembled by Odum’s commit- 
tee in Atlanta, endorsed the program in January 1938. The Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, of which Odum was now 
president, agreed in February to merge with the new group. 
Odum confidently proposed a twelve-year program with a budget 
of at least two million dollars, most of which he expected to ob- 
tain from the major foundations.” 

The Council on Southern Regional Development, if it had 
materialized, would have been the crowning achievement of 
.Odum’s regionalism. It was very nearly accomplished. Odum 
got endorsements from hundreds of prominent citizens, both 
inside the South and out. He had, if not promises, at least tenta- 
tive assurances of support from the General Education Board, 
the Rosenwald Fund, and the Rockefeller Foundation. He spoke 
of some man of public affairs, like Owen D. Young or Arthur 
Page, to head up the group, and definitely planned that Will W. 
Alexander should come back South from his government work 
to serve as an executive.” 

36 “Review and Summary of Findings Institute on Southern Regional. De- 
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But the program ran afoul of dangerous and confusing cross- 
currents in the late thirties. The resurgence of sectionalism which 
Odum had feared, and which he continued to fight, was already 
making it difficult for the social scientist who wanted to approach 
regional problems in a dispassionate manner. It was the year of 
the National Emergency Council’s Report on Economic Condi- 
tions of the South with its ill-fated phrase, “the Nation’s No. 1 
economic problem,” which was seized upon so eagerly by con- 
troversialists bent upon plunging the South once again into a 
sectional dither. It was also the year of the presidential “purge,” 
the wage and hour law, and other events that carried sectional 
overtones.*® But in the end it was the activities of other liberal- 
minded people that did more to frustrate Odum than the resur- 
gent sectionalism, which after all might have been channeled into 
a program for regional development. 

The trouble was in the multiplicity of organizations pointing 
the same way. By August 1938 Odum was beginning to despair 
of his council plan, “because there are so many diversified groups 
in the South,” he wrote the chairman of the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, “each one bent on doing the whole job in its 
own way. “Between the Right Honorable FD,” he wrote to 
another friend the same day, “the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, and twenty other groups that are literally taking 
the lead to do what the Council ought to do, I think I'll presently 
go heat-wave hay-wire!!!”*° 

The Southern Conference for Human Welfare seemed briefly 
to offer some remote possibility of an agency through which 
Odum’s aspirations might be achieved, but he had decided before 
its first meeting in November 1938 that his old friend Wilson 
Gee was correct when he predicted that it would probably 
follow a course similar to that of the old Southern Sociological 
Congress: “It will stir up a great deal of enthusiasm and do some 
good work over a period of a few years and then, as is true of so 
many organizations of that nature, it will likely dwindle and 
pass off the stage.” In the end Odum decided not to go to the 

89 For a general discussion of the rising sectionalism see Fletcher M. Green, 
“Resurgent Southern Sectionalism, 1933-1955,” in North Carolina Historical Re- 
view (Raleigh, 1924- ), XXXIII (April 1956), 222-40. 
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meeting in Birmingham. He concluded that “the whole thing 
was initiated from a communistic source.”*' The effect, even the 
purpose, of the conferences, he later concluded, was to split the 
South, which sometimes seemed to Odum incapable of coming 
to agreement with itself. Odum’s general approach to practical 
issues can perhaps best be illustrated by his report on a talk with 
Frank P. Graham, who had been chosen president of the con- 
ference: 


I pointed out that it was my opinion that he would have none of the 
universities in the South, he would not have the state conferences of 
social work, nor the general education forces, and of course none of 
the business men: and that, after all, strategy is of the essence of 
principle. It seems to me [that] to set the South in a sectional strife 
and the nation in a program of labeling of those who do not follow any 
ideology that comes up is a most unfortunate strategy. 

It seems most unfortunate that we have to be labeled and purged 
because of the immaturity of approach which seems hellbent to make 
the South show up its emotional and provincial qualities.” 


Nevertheless, Odum decided to continue with his program 
independently of the Southern Conference, as Graham had sug- 
gested. Soon, however, other groups appeared. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority began to plan a council composed of representa- 
tives from the universities and land-grant colleges. Odum thought 
momentarily that he might combine forces with this group, but 
later withdrew his suggestions. In December 1939 the Southern 
Governors’ Conference set forth a ten-year program that Odum 
thought was lifted from his council plans. All of these programs 
proved to be merely transitory arrangements, mere conference 
ideas, as against what Odum had planned—an enduring agency 
“authoritatively representative” of the region and well supported. 
But for the present, Odum wrote to Will Alexander, they would 
have to continue as for the last fifteen to twenty years, “cheerfully 


but stubbornly, using a punting game, and develop good teams 
and strategy.”** 


41 Odum to Herman C. Nixon, November 16, 1938; Wilson Gee to Odum, 
October 11, 1938; Odum to Ralph McGill, October 16, 1941. Quotation from the 
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The council that Odum envisioned never developed. He con- 
tinued to think about it and plan for it while the South as a whole 
moved further along the path of resurgent sectionalism, fighting 
for the equalization of freight rates, seeking defense and war in- 
dustries, arguing the issue of race relations that began during 
World War II to take on a new complexion as a dispute over 
segregation itself. The correspondence of Odum as chairman of 
the Commission on Interracial Cooperation presents a clear 
picture of the shifting emphasis to this issue by Negro leaders 
especially, and some whites. Odum now turned his main at- 
tention to the new problems that were developing with the war, 
organizing research for defense purposes, and through his con- 
nections in the South, gathering a formidable collection of ma- 
terials on racial tensions that was organized and analyzed in 
Race and Rumors of Race, a volume to which historians will be 
indebted for insights into the thinking of both whites and Negroes 
during that period.“ 

In 1943 the race issue presented itself in a form that offered 
another opportunity for the establishment of a regional council. 
When a group of Negroes gathered in Durham, North Carolina, 
to challenge the white people of the South who believed in equal 
opportunity to offer the Negro a “New Deal,” Odum took the lead 
in organizing a conference of whites in Atlanta, consisting largely 
of people associated with the interracial commission. Out of 
these meetings came a joint meeting in Richmond which organ- 
ized the Southern Regional Council, a group ostensibly designed 
to grow into a general council for regional development.** But 
not so. In retrospect now, the Southern Regional Council seems 
but a reorganization of the old Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation with Odum continuing as president, and there is reason 
to believe that Odum saw it realistically as nothing more than 
that. Its inspiration lay in the new racial problems created by 
the war, or at least exacerbated by the war. Its early policy 

44 Howard W. Odum, Race and Rumors of Race: Challenge to American 
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meetings were dominated by the segregation issue, on which the 
council during its early years did not take a definite stand.** 
Until about the end of the war Odum still had hopes that the 
council might grow into the more general regional-development 
organization that he wanted to see, but he finally concluded, as 
he wrote to the executive director, Guy B. Johnson, the plain 
fact was “that I have not been able to deliver the goods in so 
far as getting the thing integrated and not conflicting with other 
groups. ** 

After this, Odum’s later career was taken up mostly with his 
research and writing. Another volume of folk portraiture, The 
Way of the South, carried An American Epoch forward through 
another generation. Then came two volumes on general sociology, 
Understanding Society and American Sociology.** He still worked 
with his wonted energy, and when he died in 1954 he left three 
major works in process unfinished: “Mid-Century South: The 
New Southern Regions of the United States”; a volume on folk 
sociology; and an autobiographical work, “White Sands of Beth- 
lehem.” The first of these, bringing Southern Regions up to mid- 
century and stating Odum’s considered thought on regionalism, 
may yet be completed.*® If so, it will be a useful contribution 
toward understanding Southern society today. 

In so brief a survey of an active and complex career, it is 
possible only to point to some of the ways in which the signifi- 
cance of Howard Odum may be felt by historians of the South. 
To sum it up, there are four chief areas in which he made major 
contributions. One was in his organizational and administrative 
contributions at the University of North Carolina, where he was 
the founder of the Department of Sociology, the School of Social 
Work (formerly the School of Public Welfare), the Institute for 
Research in Social Science, Social Forces, and, in 1946, the De- 
partment of Planning. Through these contributions alone, but 


46 Guy B. Johnson to Odum, May 8, 1945; Johnson to Editor, Norfolk Journal 
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also through the students he sent out all over the South and his 
magic touch with the national foundations, Odum deserves to be 
labeled the father of the systematic scientific study of Southern 
society. There were earlier contributions to social science, to be 
sure, but none had the long-range persistent effect of Odum’s 
work, 

A second contribution is in the body of his descriptive writings 
on the South, presenting a picture of Southern folk, black and 
white, that is unmatched anywhere else for its perceptiveness, 
in a range all the way from prose-poetry depiction to general 
statistical analysis and set in a context of historical development. 

A third contribution is in a rich body of papers that can be 
used not only to study Odum’s manifold activities, but also as 
sources for many aspects of Southern development. No student 
of Negro history and race relations, for example, could afford to 
overlook the resources here, particularly valuable for the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation and the formation of the 
Southern Regional Council. Nor could a student of the role of 
the foundations in Southern life. Odum had notoriously success- 
ful contacts with them all, and in his correspondence can be 
found letters from Beardsley Ruml, Jackson Davis, Edwin R. 
Embree, and other foundation officers. The student of economic 
and political development will find illuminating information and 
comments, both from Odum and leaders in those fields—especially 
useful, perhaps, on the operation of New Deal agencies in the 
state of North Carolina. Buried in the manuscripts are such gems 
of prophetic insight as this comment, written to H. L. Mencken 
in 1923: 


This thing of ecclesiastical dogmatism and demagogy is one of the 
things that we are trying so hard to get at. I do not believe that this 
leadership is passing yet in a great many parts of the South. Personally, 
I should rather transfer the leadership gradually when we have some- 
thing to substitute for it besides Atlanta commercialism. One of the 
most pathetic mongrel breeds of the age would be a cross between 
Bishop [Warren A.] Candler and W. D. Upshaw’s ecclesiastical 
demagogy, “with the Atlanta spirit,” nurtured in an environment of 
mass-minded folk still limited in experience, education, and oppor- 
tunity, and led by Tom Watson. You can see the danger; because in 
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each of these there would be a certain basis of sincerity and native 
energy.” 


Some indication of the scope of the papers may be gained by 
listing some of the more important correspondents: Will W. 
Alexander, H. L. Mencken, Gerald W. Johnson, Julia Collier Har- 
ris, Charles $. Johnson, C. C. Spaulding, John Temple Graves, 
Virginius Dabney, Barry Bingham, Mark Ethridge, Prentiss M. 
Terry, Donald Comer, Francis P. Miller, B. B. Kendrick, George 
Fort Milton, Donald Davidson, Wilson Gee, H. C. Nixon, Frank 
P. Graham, Harry W. Chase, Jonathan Daniels, N. C. Newbold, 
T. J. Woofter, Jr., George Mitchell, Cameron Morrison, J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus, O. Max Gardner, Clyde R. Hoey, Melville Broughton, 
Ralph McGill. 

The fourth and greatest contribution, of course, was the 
Odumesque development of regionalism, not original in theory, 
perhaps, but original in its synthesis of the multiple currents of 
regionalism and significant in its popularization of the idea. In 
the words of two of his associates: “Odum’s work went further 
than interpreting the South to the Nation and the Nation to the 
South. It pointed to one possible integration of social science; it 
projected trends of development for the South; and it cried aloud 
for implementation in social action and social planning.”™ 

But what has been the influence of regionalism? What its ef- 
fectiveness in the realms of action? The influence of Odum’s 
regionalism in Southern thought would be difficult to trace. Suf- 
fice it to say here that at least thousands, possibly millions, of 
Southerners were exposed to it either directly or through pam- 
phlets, monographs, or teachers having their origins in that school 
of thought. His magnum opus, Southern Regions, went through 
four printings and enjoyed such wide popularity as a textbook that 
a large portion of a generation of college students became familiar 
with the general outlines of the idea. In the social sciences the 
concept has had a considerable impact, as the monumental bibli- 
ography of regionalism will show. Today, however, interest has 
lagged, and the concept has fallen perhaps more into neglect than 
into dispute. The explanation for this state of affairs probably 
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lies in the view that regionalism was primarily a program for the 
development of the underdeveloped Southern regions. With 
interregional balance apparently approaching reality, the whole 
concept has somehow fallen into disuse. Regionalism has come 
to appear in perspective as a sort of way station on the road from 
Southern sectionalism toward integration into the national cul- 
ture—and not as a permanent phenomenon. 

In the practical realm, it has scarcely any effect at all, except 
in so far as piecemeal programs of local and state planning may 
stem from Odum’s emphasis upon planning. Odum was frustrated 
in the hope during his lifetime to establish a Council for Southern 
Regional Development that would push the “national-regional” 
approach to take the place of the “sectional-local.” Nor was any 
serious application ever made of his idea of official regional- 
planning agencies to complement national and state planning 
boards. There is no program for over-all regional planning at 
all. Such limited agencies as do exist, most notably the Southern 
Regional Education Board, the various industrial groups, the 
academic and professional associations, and the Southern Regional 
Council are so specialized in their purposes, and sometimes so 
sectional in their outlook, as to fall far short of what Howard 
Odum envisioned. 

A part of the responsibility for this condition must be assigned 
to Odum himself. He suffered from the occupational hazard 
of academicians (not only sociologists), difficulty in expressing 
his advanced concepts with absolute clarity, in his case partly 
because of his addiction to sociological terminology; but also 
partly because he never reached the ultimate synthesis and ex- 
planation of his ideas.** There may also be some suspicion that 
he suffered from an academic timidity that made it difficult to 
express his ideas with full clarity because he inwardly shrank 
from the controversies they would inspire—and from their inevit- 

52 Odum and Moore, American Regionalism, 267-74. 
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able corollary of political action. That he could achieve clarity 
is evident from the heights of artistry that he reached at times. 
But he was the victim of an active mind that raced on from one 
thing to another, and would not always stop to go back and polish 
up his drafts. Consequently, he wrote more perhaps than he 
should have, and published practically all of it. His organizational 
and administrative work also suffered from the excessive diffusion 
of energy. 

The difficulty in reading some of his writings, however, cannot 
be any excuse for neglecting them. His deep love for the South 
and its people, combined with an acute, analytical mind, made 
him the most perceptive observer of the Southern scene during 
the first half of the century. He saw it whole, the old and new, 
the folk and the academic, the agrarian and the industrial, the 
spiteful and the generous—and saw it all with a profound sensi- 
tivity and respect. 

Howard Odum was a scholar in the grand manner. In him the 
folk heritage of the New South coalesced with intellectual in- 
sights into new concepts of universal import. He was a rare 
academic specimen whose scholarship had practical implications 
which he himself sought to apply in social action. Beyond the 
surveys and theory, he looked and planned toward a better 
future in which the South should not set its face against the 
world with periodic forays into sectionalism, but would seek to 
blend modern techniques of social science with the best of its 
folkways to create “a South capable and willing to work out its 
economic, social, and political problems by means of scientific 
methods and persistent efforts . . . , an American South of con- 
tinuing and new achievements, . . . representative of the best 
that America could produce.”™ 


54 Odum, American Epoch, 341. 





Disaffection in Confederate 
Louisiana: The Case of 
William Hyman 


By BARNES F. LATHROP 


‘i EXISTENCE OF UNIONISM IN THE CONFEDERATE POR- 
tions of Louisiana was well known to interested contemporaries 
and has been noticed occasionally by historians.' The evidence 
points especially to the town of Alexandria and parish of Rapides 
in the Red River region twice invaded by Federal forces. One 
of the citizens of Rapides who espoused the Union cause was 
J. Madison Wells, second Free State governor of Louisiana. 
Another was William Hyman of Alexandria, the subject of the 
present essay. Substantially all that has been heretofore remarked 
about Hyman’s wartime behavior is that he came from Alexandria 
into the Federal lines and was appointed by Wells to the state 
supreme court at New Orleans in March 1865.? Now, quite un- 
expectedly, the papers of Hyman’s cousin General R. C. Martin 
reveal the circumstances leading to Hyman’s change of allegiance 
and make of his case a difficult problem in loyalty.’ 

Because members of the Martin family were intimately as- 
sociated with Hyman, and because they recorded most of what 
is known about him, identification of the Martins is a necessary 
prelude to Hyman’s story. Robert Campbell Martin (1813-1881) 

1 See especially Jefferson Davis Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy (Baton 
Rouge, 1941), 257-60, and Frank W. Klingberg, The Southern Claims Commission 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955), 32, 94-95, 99-101, 110, 112-14, 123-24, 130-32, 
150-51, 167-68, 200-203, 205-206. 

2G. P. Whittington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly (New Orleans, 1917- ), XVII (April 1934), 335; (July 1934), 
551; XVIII (January 1935), 9. 


3 The Martin Papers, which still belong to the Martin family, are the source of 
the following paragraph and of the letters hereinafter cited. 
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was in peacetime a sugar planter on Bayou Lafourche in As- 
sumption Parish, Louisiana. Elected a senatorial delegate to the 
Louisiana secession convention, he voted therein with the co- 
operationists. Until August 1862 he commanded a brigade of 
state militia, wherefore he was invariably. known as General 
Martin. In 1863 he was expelled from his home by Federal 
authority and became a refugee in East Texas. General Martin’s 
sons Robert C. Martin, Jr. (1839-1916), and James Bryan Martin 
(1844-1921) were lieutenants in Company C, Twenty-Sixth 
Louisiana Infantry. Both were captured and paroled at Vicks- 
burg. During most of Hyman’s troubles they were still awaiting 
exchange and the reorganization of their brigade, Jimmy usually 
in Alexandria on staff assignment, Bob sometimes on leave and 
sometimes in camp at Grand Ecore or Alexandria. The Martins 
were in three respects excellently qualified to give evidence in 
the case of William Hyman: as exiles from an area under Federal 
occupation, they knew a great deal about loyalty and disloyalty; 
they were themselves staunch Confederates; and they were in 
close physical proximity to Hyman and his activities.‘ 

William Bryan Hyman (1814-1884), a North Carolinian who 
came to Alexandria as a young lawyer, had by 1860 acquired a 
wife, five children, eight slaves, and property (including the 
slaves ) worth about $25,000. In character Hyman was, according 
to a later historian of the Louisiana supreme court, “an amiable, 
easy-going, rather indolent man, full of whimsies and odd ideas. 
His life had been devoted by choice to the unpopular and under- 
dog side. This was not a pose but a quality of disposition.”® 

During the brief Federal occupation of Alexandria in May 
1863, Hyman’s law partner, a young native of France named 

4 Counting the residence of a younger brother, Thomas Pugh Martin (1846- 
1910), and excepting a few months in April-October 1863 and March-May 1864, 
one or another of the Martins was in Alexandria almost all the time from No- 
vember 1862 to April 1865. During much of 1864 two or even three of them 
were there, and one or more lived in the Hyman household. 

5 Henry Plauché Dart, “The History of the Supreme Court of Louisiana,” in 
“The Celebration of the Centenary of the Supreme Court of Louisiana,” 133 
Louisiana Reports (1914), 1; William Kernan Dart, “The Justices of the Su- 
preme Court,” ibid., Ixxxviii; Whittington, “Rapides Parish,” in Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, XVII, 334-35; United States Eighth Census, 1860, manuscript 
returns for Rapides Parish, La., Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, p. 122, Family No. 


855, and Schedule 2, Slave Inhabitants, p. 10 (originals in the National Archives; 
microfilm copies in the Library of the University of Texas). 
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Alphonse Cazabat (or Casabat), went over to the Federal side.* 
The defection of Cazabat and the Unionism of other of Hyman’s 
associates, such as J. Madison Wells, necessarily touched Hyman, 
but the correspondence of his Martin kin in 1863 contained no 
hint of damage to his standing as a good Confederate. 

Suddenly, at the end of January 1864, Jimmy Martin an- 
nounced to his father that Hyman had been arrested on the 
previous day and sent by boat to Shreveport. “For what purpose 
he was arrested I cannot learn,” Jimmy wrote. “He did not know 
of what he was accused, as the officer who arrested him was 
unable to inform [him]. 

Ten days later Bob Martin, just arrived in Alexandria, sum- 
marized what he could gather about the affair. Hyman’s wife, 
Dolores, had heard from him that he was being banished to 
Mexico, he supposed by order of Major General Richard Taylor, 
commander of the Confederate District of West Louisiana. He 
still did not know the charges against him, and Bob could dis- 
cover no one in Alexandria who did. Some said that Hyman 
had been in communication with Cazabat, the correspondence 
had been intercepted, and matter found therein had caused the 
arrest. A greater number said that his arrest was “not from 
any want of loyalty to the South” but because he had sued out 
writs of habeas corpus for “jayhawkers” and “illegally conscribed 
persons” and thus made himself “obnoxious to the authorities.”* 

6 The Census of 1860 for Rapides Parish (as cited in note 5), Schedule 1, p. 122, 
Family No. 853, and Schedule 2, p. 10, credited Cazabat, who was then thirty 
years of age, with a wife and three small children, three slaves, $9,000 in real 
estate, and $1,500 in personal estate. Cazabat was mustered into Confederate 
service as a company officer of the Eleventh Louisiana Infantry, became regi- 
mental quartermaster in October 1861, and advanced to brigade quartermaster 
shortly thereafter. A. B. Booth (comp.), Records of Louisiana Confederate 
Soldiers and Louisiana Confederate Commands (3 vols. in 4, New Orleans, 1920), 
II, 299; Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 
(7 vols., Washington, 1904-1905), I, 625, 816; A. Cazabat, Columbus, Ky., to 
—__—__—., November 7, 1861, in Martin Papers. Of Cazabat’s activities be- 
tween the fall of 1861 and the spring of 1863 no account has been found. 

7 J. B. Martin to General R. C. Martin, January 30, 1864. 

8 Sarah A. Dorsey, a shrewd and generally well-informed contemporary, speaks 
of Hyman (without naming him) as a “gentleman suspected of indifference to 
the Confederate cause, and accused of treasonable intercourse with the enemy.” 
Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, Brigadier-General Confederate States 
Army, Ex-Governor of Louisiana (New York, 1866), 249. Since Mrs. Dorsey had, 
presumably, no firsthand knowledge of the reasons for Hyman’s arrest, and makes 


a few demonstrable errors in relating his case, it is hard to say what weight should 
attach to her evidence. After Hyman’s mysterious arrest doubts about his loyalty 
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Hyman’s letter to his wife informed her that he had been very 
kindly treated by Dr. Sol A. Smith, formerly an Alexandria phy- 
sician, now a medical officer coming to be on close terms with 
Lieutenant General Edmund Kirby Smith at departmental head- 
quarters in Shreveport.® According to a gentleman fresh from 
that place, Dr. Smith said that no charges had been preferred 
against Hyman. Dolores Hyman had a letter from Dr. Smith 
stating that he had written General Smith that if Hyman would 
(in Bob Martin’s paraphrase) “bind himself to certain limits,” 
then the physician would be responsible for Hyman’s “holding 
himself bound by any engagement made.” 

Apparently Henry W. Allen, the newly inaugurated governor 
of Confederate Louisiana, had also interceded on Hyman’s be- 
half. Bob Martin mentioned a letter from Lewis E. Texada,’® 
evidently in Shreveport, to the effect that Allen had requested 
that Hyman be handed over for trial before the Confederate 
States district court."’ Reports current in Alexandria—they may 
have been merely versions of the Texada letter—alleged that Allen 
had “demanded him [Hyman] but that no notice was taken of 
this demand.” 


were inevitable. Whether such doubts existed before his arrest is a question not 
answerable from the known sources. 

®The United States Seventh Census, 1850, manuscript returns for Rapides 
Parish, La., Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, Family No. 910 (originals in the 
National Archives; microfilm copies in the Library of the University of Texas), 
represented Smith as a native of Kentucky, aged thirty-five, living alone, and 
possessed of $2,000 in real estate. Ten years later he had a wife, five children, 
eighteen slaves, and $120,000 in real and personal estate. Census of 1860 for 
Rapides Parish (as cited in note 5), Schedule 1, p. 139, Family No. 1,000, and 
Schedule 2, p. 13. 

On the relations between Dr. Smith and Kirby Smith see the remarks, doubtless 
prejudiced, by Kirby Smith’s chief of staff, W. R. Boggs, in W. K. Boyd (ed.), 
Military Reminiscences of Gen. Wm. R. Boggs, C.S.A. (Durham, N. C., 1913), 
esp. 60, and by General Taylor in War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 
Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (127 vols. and index, Wash- 
ington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. 1, p. 519. Evidence from Kirby Smith 
himself attests his confidence in the discretion and judgment of Dr. Smith. Ibid., 
482, 488, and Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. 1, p. 1430. 

10 About two months after this time Texada, who had been a delegate from 
Rapides Parish to the secession convention, took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Bragg, Louisiana in the Confederacy, 259, quoting an editorial in 
New Orleans True Delta, April 8, 1864. 

11 A short time later Jimmy Martin, depending upon letters (presumably from 
Shreveport) received by Hyman’s friends, confirmed the report that Governor 
Allen insisted that Hyman “be tried by civil authority.” J. B. Martin to General 
Martin, February 20, 1864. 
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In summing up his findings Bob Martin asserted flatly that 
every one in Alexandria believed Hyman “innocent of any crime” 
and “a strong southerner in his inclinations.” He said he would 
“write all that we may hear in future; at present all is darkness. 
Certainly the heel of despotism seems gradually to become more 
firmly placed upon the inhabitants of the trans Mississippi De- 
partment, when persons are thus forcibly taken of[f] to exile 
without their crime being made known to them & without a 
trial.”"” 

The next week Jimmy Martin reported a letter—presumably a 
new one—from Dr. Sol Smith saying that he did not know the 
charges against Hyman but thought his exile to Mexico caused 
by the professional card of A. Cazabat in the New Orleans news- 
papers. Cazabat had announced himself “Of the law firm of 
Hyman & Casabat, Alexandria, La.,” and promised special at- 
tention to business in Rapides and neighboring parishes “as soon 
as the courts will be organized [under Federal auspices] in West- 
ern [now Confederate] Louisiana.”"* That Hyman should have 
been arrested solely because Cazabat still claimed partnership 
with him seems implausible, but Cazabat’s card may have created 
or strengthened a supposition that Hyman was disloyal. 

After Hyman was sent from Shreveport toward Mexico, prob- 
ably on February 4, nothing was heard from him, nor anything 
reliable about him, for several weeks. Bob Martin picked up a 
rumor that Hyman possessed information that would “render 
him dangerous if left at large in Mexico” and that he had there- 
fore been imprisoned at Fort Duncan near Eagle Pass, Texas. 
Bob said further that no one yet knew the reason for Hyman’s 
arrest and that none of his friends believed him disloyal. “Much 
feeling exists about his arrest but is not openly manifested.”™ 

The first certain record of definite action in Hyman’s favor 
came nearly six weeks after his arrest. On March 9 a member of 
General Smith’s staff wrote Governor Allen that he was informed 
by one of General Smith’s aides that orders had been given the 
commander of the District of Texas “to send a Courier after the 

12 The four paragraphs preceding are based upon R. C. Martin, Jr., to General 
ee February 8, 1864, and to Maggie C. Martin (his wife), February 7-9, 


13 First insertion in Daily True Delta, December 30, 1863. 
14 R. C. Martin, Jr., to General Martin, February 23, 1864. 
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officer who had Mr Hyman in charge, with directions he be 
brought back to Shreveport.”** Hyman reached Shreveport March 
15 and was, as he put it, “released at once from the power of 
military tyranny, and userpation [sic]}.” 

On March 17 Hyman wrote “Robert” (General Martin) that 
he could not for the moment undertake to “give particulars of the 
wrongs and injuries attempted to be perpetrated on my person, 
and character.” He did, however, furnish an intelligible account 
of his case. 


There are no specifications and the general charge of my “undue inter- 
ference in the cases of conscripts and others liable to military duty” is 
a lie fabricated by Richard Taylor & instigated by personal malice. 
The contrary is the truth that I did not interfere as the law required 
I should have done for my clients, but invariably left them under the 
authority and control of the authorities untill [sic] their rights were 
decided by proper authority{.] 

I thought that the best course both for the Confederacy and my 
clients. 

I had an interview with Gov’r Allen, who said that he thought I had 
been imprudent, but he was satisfied that I was a pure man. He sug- 


gested that I stay a few days in Shreveport, which suggestion I adopt. 
He offered to lend me money, which of course I refused. 

I cared not for myself in this violation of the laws in my person, so 
much as I did for the annoyance, and grief it would cause to my 
connexion and friends{.] 


In a postscript Hyman said that, with the enemy reported 
moving on Alexandria, he wanted to be at home. But the enemy 
had, in the opening phase of the celebrated Red River campaign 
of 1864, already occupied Alexandria, obliging Hyman to remain 
for the next two months in western Louisiana and East Texas. 


15 §. §. Anderson to Governor H. W. Allen, March 9, 1864. 

Mrs. Dorsey makes a good anecdote of a supposed interview between Allen 
and Smith on the subject of Hyman’s exile. In substance she says that while 
Allen found Hyman “not personally agreeable,” and Smith was prejudiced against 
him, “as most everybody else was,” Allen nevertheless protested so hotly the 
violation of Hyman’s civil rights that in the end Smith turned to his table and 
wrote out an order for “the restoration of the obnoxious individual.” Recollections 
of Henry Watkins Allen, 249-50. That an interview took place along the lines 
described, and that Hyman was obnoxious to both Allen and Smith, is probable, 
but the existence of Anderson’s note to Allen throws doubt on the crisp ending 


alleged by Mrs. Dorsey. 
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Cazabat, his former law partner, came back to Alexandria with 
the Federal army, served as commissioner in the election which 
Major General N. P. Banks held in Rapides Parish, and emerged 
therefrom as one of the delegates to the Union constitutional 
convention then assembling in New Orleans."* 

Federal withdrawal from Alexandria took place on May 13. 
Within two weeks Jimmy Martin was back in Alexandria and 
began trying to get word to Hyman that he should come home." 
The Hyman household had sustained no injury from the occupa- 
tion beyond loss of slaves, but Hyman’s youngest daughter had 
recently died, and his wife and several children were entering 
upon a siege of typhoid fever. Hyman could, thought Jimmy, 
return “with perfect safety, as I understood from good authority 
that Genl Taylor, does not believe him to be a Union man.”"* 

Around June 1 Hyman did come home to Alexandria; and the 
next day he was again arrested by order of General Taylor. 
(Had Hyman delayed his homecoming for two or three weeks 
he would probably never have been re-arrested, for Taylor’s com- 
mand of the District of West Louisiana ended in mid-June.) 
Jimmy Martin was out of town at the time of the arrest, but soon 
returned and reported to his father what had happened. Hyman 
had “committed himself in no way since reaching here.” Jimmy 
and others had written Governor Allen urging him to act im- 
mediately to bring about Hyman’s release, and Dr. Sol Smith had, 
Jimmy supposed, written to General Smith. One of Hyman’s 
and General Martin’s friends had been to see General Taylor 
“but effected nothing. Taylor was exceeding abusive, & said he 
would send the damned hound where Gov Allen & Genl Smith 
could not interfere. Also that Gov Allen should learn that the 
Bayonet was to rule in this Department.” After a few days under 
arrest Hyman had, by order of General Taylor, been “sent below” 
into the Federal lines.’® 


16 Whittington, “Rapides Parish,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVIII, 22; 
Official Records, Ser. Ill, Vol. IV, 209. In the spring of 1865 Cazabat was ap- 
pointed district judge for the parishes of Jefferson, St. Bernard, and Plaquemines. 
New Orleans Daily True Delta, April 2, 1865. 

17 J. B. Martin to R. C. Martin, Jr., May 24, 1864. 

18 J, B. Martin to General Martin, May 31, 1864. According to Jimmy all the 
citizens, except the mayor, who remained in Alexandria during the Federal occupa- 
tion accepted the oath of allegiance to the United States. Many had since been 
arrested “for taking part with the Federals.” 

19 J, B. Martin to General Martin, June 9, 1864. 
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General Martin, who had been in East Texas, now assumed 
an active role in Hyman’s case. Apparently at Shreveport he 
secured from General Smith through Governor Allen an order 
for Hyman’s release. The order proved useless, however, for 
Hyman had, by the time Martin reached Alexandria, already 
been expelled from Confederate territory. Martin thereupon ap- 
plied by letter of June 25 to Allen for an order that might bring 
Hyman back. While an answer from Allen was awaited, Bob 
Martin wrote his wife that Hyman’s whereabouts were not defi- 
nitely known “but many seem to think that he is now in New 
Orleans. . . . At one time it was thought that Genl Taylor had 
had him killed.” General Martin had spoken with Taylor’s suc- 
cessor, Major General J. G. Walker, who said that Hyman might 
return and would not be molested “if he kept quiet.” Bob thought 
that his father would succeed before long in getting Hyman 
back.”® Allen’s reply to General Martin’s request for aid promised 
that he would as soon as possible ask General Smith—then absent 
from Shreveport—for the order Martin desired. “This I had 
already resolved to do upon learning of Mr Hyman’s expulsion,” 
Allen wrote. “I anticipate no difficulty in obtaining the requisite 
order from Gen. Smith.””" 

The arrest of Hyman and others by military authority moved 
Governor Allen to issue an address of July 5, 1864, urging every 
citizen whose rights might be violated “to appeal promptly to the 
courts of justice.” Temperate in language and argument, the 
address praised General Smith’s correct behavior, asserting that 
acts by his subordinates against civilians “will be reprobated by 
him, being as contrary to his will as they are in contrast with his 
character.” The final paragraph touched upon Hyman’s case with- 
out mentioning his name: “Thus far but one citizen of this State 
has been illegally and wrongfully exiled, and he shall be returned 
to his home and his family. While I am Governor of the State of 
Louisiana the bayonet shall not rule her citizens, but they shall 
be protected at every hazard in all their legal and constitutional 
rights." 

Fully six weeks after Hyman’s re-arrest his family and kin in 
Alexandria still knew nothing of his situation except that he was 

20 R. C. Martin, Jr., to Maggie C. Martin, June 30, 1864. 


21 Allen to General Martin, June 28, 1864. 
22 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 247-49. 
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supposed to be in New Orleans. But the prospect for action 
favorable to him brightened with the arrival in Alexandria first 
of Governor Allen and then of General Smith.** On July 18 Allen 
furnished General Martin a formal authorization to attempt to 
bring his kinsman back: 


You will proceed to the lines of the enemy & within the same if 
you should deem it prudent, & make enquiries for W. B. Hyman Esq. 
a citizen of this place, who has been wrongfully & illegally expelled 
from the state by order of Lt. Genl. R. Taylor. In case you should find 
Mr Hyman, you will, in the name of the Governor of Louisianal,] 
invite him to return to his Home & his family in this place, with the 
assurance that he will be protected in all his legal & constitutional 
rights. You will confer with Col. [Ignatius] Szymanski the Commis- 
sioner of Exchange who will aid you in every possible manner in 
accomplishing the object of his [your] mission. 


Before General Martin could make the attempt thus authorized, 
letters came from Hyman indicating a determination on his part 
to remain in New Orleans. Bob Martin hoped that when Hyman 
heard of the official permission for him to return he would change 


his mind. Meantime Dolores Hyman, though relieved by the 
letters from the tormenting anxiety that had followed her hus- 
band’s expulsion, was left still painfully uncertain whether she 
and the children should await him in Alexandria or go to him in 
New Orleans.* As it turned out, the order allowing Hyman to 
come back to the Confederacy did not change his decision to 
stay within the Federal lines. General Martin informed Bob early 
in September that Hyman’s family would leave Alexandria in a 
few days for New Orleans. 


William writes that he cannot return [for] his life is not safe—that he 
is and has been sick on reaching N{ew] Ofrleans] and should have 
died but for the kindness of friends— I am truly sorry that he has not 
return{e]d. He is a decided mule when he says that he will not do a 
thing. We will I' fear regret that he was not influenced by [our] [torn] 
advice.*® 


23 R. C. Martin, Jr., to Maggie C. Martin, July 7, 13, 14, 16, 17, 1864. 
24 Same to same, undated (about July 26, 1864). 
25 General Martin to R. C. Martin, Jr., September 2, 1864. 
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The Hyman family had scarcely left Alexandria when rumor 
said that Hyman himself was dead. A friend who cross-examined 
the bearer of the tale concluded, however, that Hyman was not 
dead nor even critically ill.2° In fact, he was soon well enough to 
begin practicing law.** Yet the rumor had a certain grisly pre- 
science, for within a month or two Dolores Hyman died.** 

On March 31, 1865, Hyman’s friend J. Madison Wells, formerly 
the leading Unionist of Rapides Parish, now chief executive of 
the “loyal” state government domiciled at New Orleans, ap- 
pointed Hyman to be chief justice of the supreme court under 
that government.”” To those who knew little or nothing of his 
treatment at Confederate hands, Hyman’s acceptance of the posi- 
tion, which he retained until November 1, 1868, and his failure 
ever to resume residence in Alexandria, appeared prima facie 
evidence that his had been a case of willful disloyalty to the 
Confederacy, giving his character in Southern eyes a taint beyond 
the power of time to remove. Yet in retrospect Hyman’s case, 
like most involving loyalty, did not admit of dogmatic judgment. 
His Martin kin unhesitatingly resumed relations with him as 
soon as the war ended; indeed, had Hyman returned to Alex- 


andria, as he thought of doing in the fall of 1865, Bob Martin 
was anxious to become his law partner.*® The surviving evidence, 
coming mostly from Hyman’s friends, tended to make him out a 
man who had been troublesome to the Confederate authorities 


26S. K. Johnson, September 22, 1864, with addition by R. C. Martin, Jr., 
September 29, 1864, to General Martin. 

27 R. C. Martin, Jr., to General Martin, October 23-24, 1864. Hyman took as 
partner Luther F. Parker, a schoolteacher, editor, and lawyer who had left 
Alexandria with the Federal army the previous spring. Whittington, “Rapides 
Parish,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVII, 548; XVIII, 29. 

28 R. C. Martin, Jr., to General Martin, [December 14, 1864], acknowledging 
information in a letter (not preserved) from General Martin of December 7, 1864. 

29 To begin with, Hyman had been nominated associate justice with Christian 
Roselius as chief justice (both confirmed March 14). He was made chief justice 
when Roselius, having ascertained that the military authorities regarded “the 
whole machinery of the present State as subject to military law,” declined ap- 
pointment. The court first met April 3, 1865. New Orleans Daily Times, March 
22, 23, 29, April 1, 4, 1865; New Orleans Daily True Delta, March 17, 23, 25, 26, 
April 2, 4, 1865. 

30 In explaining his decision not to go back to Alexandria for some time, if at all, 
Hyman gave as reasons his judicial salary of $7,500 a year and his purchase of a 
house in Jefferson City. R. C. Martin, Jr., to Maggie C. Martin, October 21, 1865 
(two letters). After his supreme court service Hyman became an official in Jeffer- 
son Parish. Dart, “The Justices of the Supreme Court,” 133 Louisiana Reports, 
lxxxviii. 
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but had turned against the cause only after he was virtually 
forced into disloyalty. Whatever the verdict on Hyman, his case 
was clearly a black mark against the usually admirable General 
Taylor. In effect, Taylor twice employed military authority to 


sentence Hyman to severe and unusual punishment without a 
shadow of judicial process. 





The Anti-Imperialists, the 


Philippines, and the 
Inequality of Man 


By CHRISTOPHER LASCH 


y CESSION OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS TO THE UNITED 
States precipitated a great debate on the nature of our foreign 
policy and our national destiny. Opinion on the wisdom of 
retaining the Philippines was divided without regard to party or 
section; indeed, the intrusion of the expansionist issue into the 
politics of the period tended for a time to obliterate sectionalism. 
Yet sectional considerations, particularly in the South, were not 
absent from the debate. Southern Democrats were almost unani- 
mous in condemning “imperialism,” on the grounds that Asiatics, 
like Negroes, were innately inferior to white people and could 
not be assimilated to American life. Two decades earlier such 
arguments would have called forth angry rejoinders from the 
North. That the South’s recourse to them at the end of the 
century did not revive the old controversy over Reconstruction 
revealed the extent to which Northern liberals had retreated from 
the implications of their emancipation of the Negro—a retreat the 
irony of which Southern statesmen never tired of expounding. An 
examination of the debate over imperialism helps to explain this 
remarkable change in Northern opinion and thereby enables us 
to see Southern racialism, so prevalent in the nineties, in a larger 
perspective. Thus a revaluation of an experience essentially na- 
tional, not sectional, compels a revaluation of sectional history as 
well. Just as the corruption of the Reconstruction governments 
was paralleled by corruption in Northern state governments and 
in Washington, as historians are beginning to show, so at a some- 
what later date illiberalism in the South also had its counterpart 
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in the North. The retreat from idealism was a national, not a 
local, phenomenon. 

That Northerners of the expansionist persuasion made no reply 
to those who in the course of challenging the annexation of the 
Philippines challenged some of the fundamental assumptions of 
American democracy should come as no surprise. The ex- 
pansionists were in a delicate predicament. Men who favored 
acquiring the Philippines on the grounds that the natives were 
unfit for self-government could hardly afford to apply another 
logic to the Negro problem in the South; Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, among others, might well look back on his recent Force 
Bill as a youthful indiscretion which it were prudent to forget.’ 
But one would not have expected anti-imperialists in the North to 
share this reluctance to revive the dispute over equality. Because 
they professed a fervid devotion to the rights of man, the anti- 
imperialists might have been expected to guide the debate over 
annexation to higher ground by rejecting outright the leading 
argument both of the expansionists and of the Southern anti- 
expansionists, namely that men are created unequal. Most his- 
torians have in fact assumed that anti-imperialism was genuinely 
liberal in inspiration and that the anti-imperialists were voicing 
objections to colonialism now commonly accepted.? 

The position of the anti-imperialists does at first appear to have 
been sensible and straightforward: that is, that imperialism was 
not only inexpedient but unjust, a departure from the historic 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. But a closer ex- 
amination of certain facets of anti-imperialism may require us to 
see the anti-imperialists in a rather different light. Their argu- 
ment did not foreshadow the liberalism of the Good Neighbor 

1 On expansionist ideology see Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1898 ( Baltimore, 
1936), Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny (Baltimore, 1935), and Richard 
Hofstadter, Social Darwinism in American Thought (rev. ed., Boston, 1955), 
ye? There are few works which deal directly with anti-imperialism and none 
which analyze in any detail the anti-imperialist argument. Fred H. Harrington, 
“The Anti-Imperialist Movement in the United States, 1898-1900,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXII (September 1935), 
211-30, is the standard reference; see also the same author’s “Literary Aspects of 
American Anti-Imperialism,” in New England Quarterly (Baltimore, 1928- ), X 
(December 1937), 650-67, and Maria C. Lanzar, “The Anti-Imperialist League,” 
in Philippine Social Science Review (Manila, 1929-  ), III (August 1930), 7-41. 


The assumptions to which I allude are to be found scattered through many other 
secondary works too numerous and too general to cite here. 
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policy. It was in fact no more liberal than that of the expansion- 
ists. Indeed, it resembled the expansionist rationale, against 
which it appeared to be a protest, far more closely than it does 
any of the objections we might today raise against a colonial 
policy, or for that matter than it resembled the theories of Thomas 
Jefferson. It was a product of the late nineteenth century, not 
of the eighteenth or twentieth centuries. The anti-imperialists, 
like the imperialists, saw the world from a pseudo-Darwinian 
point of view. They accepted the inequality of man—or, to be 
more precise, of races—as an established fact of life. They did 
not question the idea that Anglo-Saxons were superior to other 
people, and some of them would even have agreed that they were 
destined eventually to conquer the world. They did not quarrel 
with the idea of “destiny”; they merely refused to believe that 
destiny required such strenuous exertions of the American people, 
particularly when they saw in those exertions the menace of 
militarism and tyranny. There were important differences of 
opinion, of course, between those who favored and those who 
opposed the annexation of the Philippines, but for the moment 
it is perhaps more important to dwell on the matters on which 
they agreed. Most middle-class Americans of the 1890's agreed 
in attaching great importance to the concept of race, and it was 
that agreement which gave the intellectual life of the period its 
peculiar tone. 

It is characteristic of the period that neither side in the debate 
over the Philippines was content to rest its case on considerations 
of expediency alone, although the expansionist clique on whom 
defense of the “large policy” devolved tried to rouse the business 
community, which was apathetic toward the whole question of 
expansion, with visions of glittering markets in China.* But eco- 
nomic arguments could too easily be attacked as sordid, and the 
expansionists preferred to stand on higher ground. They ap- 
pealed to “manifest destiny,” an old idea, and to the newer, 
post-Darwinian idea that it was the manifest duty of higher 
civilizations to displace lower ones, either through outright elimi- 
nation (as the white man had eliminated the Indian) or through 

3 See, for example, the speech of Albert J. Beveridge to the Middlesex Club 
(Boston), April 27, 1898, in his The Meaning of the Times and Other Speeches 


(Indianapolis, 1908), 37-46; and Henry Cabot Lodge’s speech in the Senate, 
March 7, 1900, in Congressional Record, 56 Cong., 1 Sess., 2628-29. 
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a process of uplift and “Christianization.” It was as carriers of 
civilization, they argued, that the American people were obliged 
to annex the Philippines, however disagreeable the obligation 
might appear.* 

The anti-imperialists, largely ignoring the economic and stra- 
tegic arguments for annexation, replied with a moral argument 
of their own. They admitted that our history, as the expansionists 
were fond of showing, was a record of territorial expansion, but 
they fixed the limits of our westward destiny at the shores of the 
Pacific. The American destiny, they contended, was merely 
continental, not global. All of the areas previously acquired by 
the United States had been on the North American continent, 
and all except Alaska had been contiguous to the old states. 
Because they were contiguous and because they were thinly 
populated, they came to be settled by citizens from the older 
states, by white, Protestant, English-speaking people—by a popu- 
lation, in short, indistinguishable from that of the older states. 
The new territories, therefore, could be, and were, admitted to 
statehood. (Alaska, again, was the single exception. ) 

But to annex distant islands already heavily populated by 
racial aliens, the anti-imperialists maintained, would be a mo- 
mentous and disastrous departure from the past. The Filipinos, 
for any number of reasons, could not become American citizens; 
they would have to be governed as subjects. But how could a 
republic have subjects? For the United States to acquire the 
Philippines without admitting their people to full citizenship 
would amount to government without the consent of the gov- 
erned—a flat contradiction of the cardinal principle of American 
democracy, the principle over which we separated from England, 
the principle of the Declaration of Independence. Nor was this 
all. As a result of the initial injustice, others would follow. A 
large standing army would have to be created in order to defend 
our new possessions not only against foreign powers but against 
the natives themselves, who were already in revolt against 
American rule; and an army called into being for the purpose of 
crushing freedom abroad would ultimately be used to destroy it 
at home. The administration had already begun to censor news 
from the Philippines, in order to create the impression that the 


4 Summaries of the imperialist argument appear in the works cited above, note 1. 
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hostilities there were purely defensive in character, and the anti- 
imperialists saw in this an evil omen—proof that if the United 
States persisted in imperialism, she would eventually go the way 
of Rome.® 

The exponents of annexation could offer no satisfactory answer 
to all this. Instead, they attempted to create a dilemma of their 
own—to show that there was no satisfactory alternative to an- 
nexation. Accordingly they argued that the Filipinos were not 
“ready” for self-government and if left to themselves would fall 
into the hands of a native dictator or a foreign conqueror.’ But 
not a single expansionist proposed that the privileges of citizen- 
ship be extended to the Philippines. They assumed that the 
Filipinos would have to be governed as second-class citizens, 
and with that assumption they departed from the natural-rights 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independence, exactly as their 
antagonists accused them of doing. Senator Henry M. Teller, 
an expansionist, confessed that to hold the islanders as subjects 
would be “rather objectionable in a republic”; but there seemed 
no choice.” Not all the expansionists had similar reservations, but 
almost all of them recognized and admitted the implications of 
their policy for the doctrine of natural rights. In effect, they 
substituted for the Jeffersonian proposition that the right to 
liberty is “natural”—hence universal—the proposition that rights 
depend on environment—on “civilization,” of which there were 
now seen to be many stages of development; on race; even on 
climate. A pseudo-Darwinian hierarchy of cultural stages, un- 
equal in the capacity for enjoyment of the rights associated with 
self-government, replaced the simpler and more liberal theory 
of the Enlightenment, which recognized only the distinction be- 
tween society and nature. “Rights,” as absolutes, lost their mean- 

5 Samples of anti-imperialist thought: George S. Boutwell, Party or Country? 
(Boston, 1900) and Republic or Empire? (Boston, 1900); David Starr Jordan, 
Imperial Democracy (New York, 1899); George F. Hoar, The Lust of Empire 
(New York, 1900) and No Constitutional Power to Conquer Foreign Nations and 
Hold Their People in Subjection against Their Will (Boston, 1899); Richard F. 
Pettigrew, Imperial Washington (Chicago, 1922); Moorfield Storey, Is It Right? 
(Chicago, 1900) and, with Marcial P. Lichauco, The Conquest of the Philippines 
by the United States (New York, 1926). 

6 McKinley’s famous rationalization is the classic example; see Charles S. Olcott, 
William McKinley (2 vols., Boston, 1916), II, 110-11. See also Theodore Roose- 
velt’s speech at Grand Rapids, Michigan, September 7, 1900, in his Works (Na- 


tional Edition, 20 vols., New York, 1926), XIV, 352-59. 
7 Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 3 Sess., 969 (January 24, 1899). 
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ing by becoming relative to time and place. Rights now depended 
on a people’s “readiness” to enjoy them.*® 

It is not surprising that the anti-imperialists accused the ex- 
pansionists of abandoning the Declaration of Independence. 
What is surprising is that their own arguments were no closer 
to the spirit of that document than the ones they denounced 
with such fervor. The anti-imperialists were in fact no more 
Jeffersonian in their essential outlook than Theodore Roosevelt 
or Henry Cabot Lodge or Alfred T. Mahan was, for they did not 
challenge the central assumption of imperialist thought: the 
natural inequality of men. The imperialists at least had the 
merit of consistency; they made no professions of Jeffersonianism. 
The anti-imperialists, on the other hand, invoked the name of 
Jefferson at every opportunity. 

Some light on the anti-imperialists is shed by the high pro- 
portion of Southerners among them. In the Senate, only four of 
twenty-eight Southern senators favored unconditional ratification 
of the treaty with Spain, and Southerners led the attack on the 
treaty in debate.® Their arguments against ratification clearly 
reflected the lingering bitterness of Reconstruction, as well as 
more recent movements to exclude Negroes from the benefits 
of citizenship. Annexation of the Philippines, they argued, would 
merely compound the race problem by introducing into the coun- 
try what Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia called a “mess of 
Asiatic pottage.”"° Benjamin R. Tillman of South Carolina was 
especially active in the anti-imperialist cause, playing ingenious 
variations on the racial theme. At times he gave it a distinctly 
Darwinian note: “. . . we [he said, referring to the South] under- 
stand and realize what it is to have two races side by side that 
can not mix or mingle without deterioration and injury to both 
and the ultimate destruction of the civilization of the higher.”™ 
At other times he gave it a pro-labor bias: “. . . here are 10,000,000 


8 For the influence of Darwinism on imperialist thought see Hofstadter, Social 
Darwinism, ch. ix. 

® The four Southern senators who argued for the treaty were Marion Butler and 
Jeter C. Pritchard (North Carolina), John L. McLaurin (South Carolina), and 
Edmund W. Pettus (Alabama); see Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 3 Sess. (January- 
February 1899), passim. Five others voted for the treaty but had clear reservations 
about doing so. The vote is in Journal of the Executive Proceedings of the Senate, 
55 Cong., 1284 (February 6, 1899). 

10 Cong. Record, 55 Cong., 3 Sess., 1430 (February 3, 1899). 

11 Jbid., 1532 (February 7, 1899). 
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Asiatics who will have the right as soon as the pending treaty is 
ratified, to get on the first ship that they can reach and come here 
and compete in the labor market of the United States.”"* In a 
more somber mood, he appeared to speak more in sorrow than 
in anger: “.. . coming... as a Senator from . . . South Carolina, 
with 750,000 colored population and only 500,000 whites, I 
realize what you are doing, while you don’t; and I would save 
this country from the injection into it of another race question 
which can only breed bloodshed and a costly war and the loss 
of the lives of our brave soldiers.”'* More often, however, he 
spoke with biting irony which revealed the Negro, not the 
Filipino, as the real source of his anxiety and, further, which 
showed that he was more interested in embarrassing the North— 
in forcing its senators to admit to a contradiction—than he was 
in preventing the acquisition of the Philippines. When Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota, once an abolitionist, declared that the 
Filipinos were incapable of self-government, Tillman replied: 
“I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact, however, that 
he and others who are now contending for a different policy in 
Hawaii and the Philippines gave the slaves of the South not only 
self-government, but they forced on the white men of the South, 
at the point of the bayonet, the rule and domination of those 
ex-slaves. Why the difference? Why the change? Do you ac- 
knowledge that you were wrong in 1868?”"* 

It is unnecessary to insist that such arguments did not spring 
from a deep-seated attachment to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. But it would be manifestly unfair to judge the whole anti- 
imperialist movement on the basis of its Southern wing, par- 
ticularly when many Northern men of the persuasion were clearly 
uncomfortable at finding themselves in the company of men like 
Tillman. An examination of their own arguments, however, dis- 
closes no important difference from that of the Southerners, 
except that Northern anti-imperialists did not dwell on the par- 

12 [bid., 1380 (February 2, 1899). 

13 [hid., 1389 (February 2, 1899). 

14 [bid., 836-37 (January 20, 1899). According to Tillman’s biographer, “His 
grievance, the real motive for his opposition, was the refusal of the Republicans 
to admit inconsistencies in their views of colored people. He wanted the Republi- 
cans to confess their conduct toward the colonials as frankly as he was confessing 


his toward the blacks.” Francis B. Simkins, Pitchfork Ben Tillman, South Caro- 
linian (Baton Rouge, 1944), 355. 
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allel with the Southern Negro problem—something they were by 
this time anxious to forget. One is left with the impression that 
it was not the Southern argument as such that disconcerted the 
Northerners, but the use to which the South put it. When it 
came to giving reasons why the Philippines should not be an- 
nexed, North and South found themselves in close agreement." 

Anti-imperialists contended that the Filipinos, unless they were 
given their independence, would have to be held in subjection, 
since they could not be admitted as citizens. What is interesting 
is the manner in which they arrived at the latter conclusion. A 
brief study of the process reveals a Darwinism as thoroughgoing 
as that of the imperialists themselves. 

In the first place, the anti-imperialists argued, if the Filipinos 
became citizens, they would migrate to the United States and 
compete with American labor—a prospect especially alarming in 
view of the racial composition of the islands. As Samuel Gompers 
declared: “If the Philippines are annexed, what is to pre- 
vent the Chinese, the Negritos, and the Malays coming to our 
own country?’”’*® This was more than an economic argument. It 
implied that those people were accustomed to a low standard of 
living and, what is more, that they were incapable, by virtue of 
their race, of longing for anything better. It implied that Ori- 
entals, in short, would work for low wages because they could 
not, and never would, appreciate the finer things of life which 
money alone could buy. This view had already come into vogue 
on the West Coast, where it was particularly popular with 
organized labor; it is not surprising, therefore, to find Gompers 
appealing to it. 

15 A few Northern anti-imperialists, like Moorfield Storey, defended the rights 
of the Negro, and accordingly did not object to imperialism on racial grounds; 
but these were rare exceptions. For Storey see Mark A. De Wolfe Howe, Portrait 
of an Independent (Boston, 1932). Even men like E. L. Godkin, who could not 
be called racists, were willing at least to approve use of Darwinian arguments by 


others. See, for instance, Nation (New York, 1865- ), LXVII (July 28, 1898), 
62; (August 4, 1898), 81. 

16 Quoted in an anonymous pamphlet, Expensive Expansion (Boston, 1900), 9. 
For similar arguments see James W. Stillman, Republic or Empire? (Boston, 
1900); Edwin D. Mead, The Present Crisis ( Boston, 1899), passim; and George S. 
Boutwell, speech of February 23, 1900, in New England Anti-Imperialist League, 
Second Annual Report (Boston, 1900), 18. 

Another labor argument was that defense of the Philippines would require a 
large standing army, which labor would be taxed to support. See George F. 
McNeil, in Speeches at the Meeting in Faneuil Hall, June 15, 1898 (Boston, 1898), 
29. 
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If cheap Filipino labor would compete unfairly with American 
labor, cheap Filipino goods could be expected to compete un- 
fairly with American goods. If we took over the islands, we 
could neither prevent immigration nor levy protective import 
duties. Annexation would therefore injure both capital and 
labor."* 

But the Filipinos would also be given the vote. Considering, 
again, the racial composition of the islands, the results would 
clearly be ruinous. Carl Schurz declared: 


If they become states on an equal footing with the other states they 
will not only be permitted to govern themselves as to their home 
concerns, but will take part in governing the whole republic, in gov- 
erning us, by sending seuators and representatives into our Congress 
to help make our laws, and by voting for president and vice-president 
to give our national government its executive. The prospect of the 
consequences which would follow the admission of the Spanish 
creoles and the negroes of the West India islands and of the Malays 
and Tagals of the Philippines to participation in the conduct of our 


government is so alarming that you instinctively pause before taking 
the step.'8 


The same sentiments were expressed by James L. Blair of St. 
Louis, the son of the old Free Soil leader Francis Preston Blair. 
“History,” Blair said, “shows no instance of a tropical people who 
have demonstrated a capacity for maintaining an enduring form 
of Republican government.”’® To admit such a people into a 
share in the government of the United States would be self- 
destructive. David Starr Jordan warned his countrymen: “If we 
govern the Philippines, so in their degree must the Philippines 
govern us.”*° Or as Champ Clark put it even more forcefully in 
the House of Representatives: “No matter whether they are fit to 
govern themselves or not, they are not fit to govern us [ap- 
plause}.”*" 

But if it was undesirable for the Filipinos to come to the United 
States or to take part in American government, was it not still 

17 See, for example, Mead, The Present Crisis, passim. 

18“The Issue of Imperialism,” in Frederic Bancroft (ed.), Speeches, Cor- 
respondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz (6 vols., New York, 1913), VI, 8-9. 

19 James L. Blair, Imperialism, Our New National Policy (St. Louis, 1899), 18. 


20 “Colonial Expansion,” in Jordan, Imperial Democracy, 48. 
21 Cong. Record, 56 Cong., 1 Sess., 1520 (February 5, 1900). 
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possible that Americans would emigrate to the Philippines and 
gradually displace the native culture? The anti-imperialists 
denied that any such outcome was possible. In the first place, 
“the two races could never amalgamate”; “the racial differences 
between the Oriental and Western races are never to be eradi- 
cated.”** But suppose the Filipinos were eliminated by force or 
herded into reservations, like the American Indians. Even then, 
the anti-imperialists insisted, annexation would be unwise, for 
the fact was that neither the “northern” (or “Anglo-Saxon” or 
“Germanic” ) race nor democratic institutions could survive in a 
tropical climate. “Civilization,” said Jordan, “is, as it were, suf- 
focated in the tropics.”** On another occasion he explained that 
the Philippines “lie in the heart of the torrid zone, ‘Nature’s 
asylum for degenerates.” “Neither the people nor the institutions 
of the United States can ever occupy the Philippines,” he said. 
“The American home cannot endure there, the town-meeting 
cannot exist.”** Schurz echoed the same refrain: 


They are . . . situated in the tropics, where people of the northern 
races, such as Anglo-Saxons, or generally speaking, people of Germanic 
blood, have never migrated in mass to stay; and they are more or less 
densely populated, parts of them as densely as Massachusetts—their 
population consisting almost exclusively of races to whom the tropical 
climate is congenial— . . . Malays, Tagals, Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese, 
Negritos, and various more or less barbarous tribes. . . .*5 


Such arguments clearly showed that the anti-imperialists had 
abandoned the natural-rights philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence for a complicated Darwinian view of the world. 
According to this view, which appeared to be substantiated by 
the science of the day and by the writings of historians like 
Herbert Baxter Adams, geography, race, and political institutions 
were inextricably intertwined. The temperate zone—specifically 


22 Blair, Imperialism, 23. 

23 Jordan, Imperial Democracy, 45. 

24 Jbid., 93, 97. 

25 Schurz, “The Issue of Imperialism,” in Bancroft (ed.), Speeches, VI, 6. The 
idea that democratic institutions were not adaptable to the tropics appears, in 
various forms, in the same writer’s “Our Future Foreign Policy,” ibid., V, 481-84; 
in Thomas B. Reed, MS. on imperialism, 1898, in Samuel W. McCall, Life of 
Thomas Brackett Reed (Boston, 1914), 256, 258; and in Nation, LXVIII (March 
16, 1899), 196. According to the latter, “Our government was made for peace- 
able, industrious, homogeneous, Protestant men.” 
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the northern part of it—bred the “Germanic” race, from which 
Americans were descended. Free institutions were associated 
with the rise of that race; a study of other cultures shéwed no 
similar institutions. Because they alone were capable of using 
liberty wisely, the Germans had already risen to a cultural level 
far beyond that of any other race and were possibly destined to 
supplant all others. In view of their inability to survive in the 
tropics, however, it was not quite clear how this was to be accom- 
plished; and for that reason, perhaps, the anti-imperialists pre- 
ferred to see the Anglo-Saxons stay at home, in their native 
habitat. In any case, to mingle their blood with that of Asiatics 
would be a fatal departure from what Charles Francis Adams, for 
example, called the “cardinal principle in our policy as a race.” 
He referred to our Indian policy, which he admitted had been 
harsh; but it had “saved the Anglo-Saxon stock from being a 
nation of half-breeds.”** The acquisition of the Philippines would 
again endanger the purity of the old stock, on which America’s 
very survival depended. 

An examination of the arguments against annexation of the 
Philippines leads to a number of interesting conclusions. In the 
first place, it is difficult, after having read their writings and 
speeches, to convince oneself that the anti-imperialists had the 
better of the argument, as historians have tended to assume. 
Whatever the merits of the expansionists’ contention that the 
Filipinos were not ready for self-government, the expansionists 
were at least consistent in the conclusions which they drew from 
it. If it was true that the Filipinos could not govern themselves, 
the humane policy (although not necessarily the wisest one) 
was to govern them ourselves. The anti-imperialists, on the other 
hand, while sharing the expansionists’ basic assumption (an as- 
sumption contrary to the spirit of American democracy), were 
perfectly willing to leave the Filipinos to their fate—certainly a 
most un-Christian policy if they were indeed unable to manage 
their own affairs.** So far as the moral argument had any validity 
at all, the anti-imperialists were on weak ground; and since they 


26 Charles Francis Adams, Imperialism and the Tracks of Our Forefathers 
(Boston, 1899), 10. 


27 A remark of Bourke Cockran was characteristic. “An imperial system,” he 
said, “might result in benefit to those islanders. I won't dispute that, but I do 
insist that it would be absolutely ruinous to this nation.” Speech of February 23, 
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insisted on treating the question as a matter of right and wrong, 
it seems fair to judge them accordingly. 

But it is not possible to condemn anti-imperialists for holding 
certain opinions on race unless one is willing to condemn the 
entire society of which they were a part. The fact is that the 
atmosphere of the late nineteenth century was so thoroughly 
permeated with racist thought (reinforced by Darwinism) that 
few men managed to escape it. The idea that certain cultures 
and races were naturally inferior to others was almost universally 
held by educated, middle-class, respectable Americans—i» ther 
words, by the dominant majority. The widespread and | most 
unconscious adherence to it was unmistakably manifested, in the 
same period, in the national policy toward minorities more 
familiar to American experience than the Filipinos, and in par- 
ticular toward immigrants and Negroes. This was the period of 
the first serious restrictions on immigration; it was the period of 
the South’s successful re-elimination of the Negro from white 
society. Men who called themselves liberals—survivors of the 
antislavery crusade and the battles of the sixties and seventies on 
behalf of the Negroes: liberal Republicans, mugwumps, “inde- 
pendents”—acquiesced in these developments. A study of anti- 
imperialism makes it a little clearer why they did, for the anti- 
imperialist movement was dominated by these same men—men 
like Schurz, Adams, Jordan, and Moorfield Storey.** Except for 


1900, in New England Anti-Imperialist League, Second Annual Report, 31. 
Godkin’s Nation was likewise unconcerned with what might eventually happen to 
the natives: “We do not know why the Filipinos have not the right to try to 
govern themselves as well as any other people. If they fail we consider it no 
concern of ours, any more than to accelerate their progress towards civilization 
and self-government.” Nation, LXVIII (October 27, 1898), 309. 

The equanimity with which most anti-imperialists contemplated the suffering 
which might befall the Filipinos paralleled their attitude toward minorities at 
home—farmers and laborers, for instance; they knew there was suffering, but 
they denied that it was the business of government to alleviate it. 

28 The clear connection between the anti-imperialist movement and earlier 
movements for liberal reform has never received much attention; and it concerns 
us here only in passing. It should be pointed out, however, that although the 
movement received widespread and varied support, it was led and dominated 
by men like Schurz, Godkin, Storey, Adams, Blair, Edward Atkinson, Erving Win- 
slow, and Gamaliel Bradford, who had at one time or another been active on 
behalf of antislavery agitation, civil service reform, free trade, and other “liberal” 
causes. These men regarded party politicians who joined the struggle—politicians 
like Tillman, Bryan, and even Senator George F. Hoar—with distinctive misgivings, 
as not wholly sincere in their opposition to the “large policy.” This suspicion was 
not without basis. 
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Storey, these men had now receded from their earlier idealism. 
They continued to speak of their part in the struggle for Negro 
rights, to refer to it with pride, but by referring to it as a fight 
which had already been won they indicated their indifference to 
the continuing plight of the Southern Negro. Indeed, they had 
abandoned him, as they now proposed to abandon the Filipinos. 
They had no further interest in crusading; the times, it appeared, 
called for retrenchment. 











The South and Isolationism 


By ALEXANDER DeCONDE 


aa STUDENTS OF AMERICAN POLITICS AND FOR- 
eign policy have shown concern over the South’s “shift away 
from internationalism” toward what many of them call a “new 
isolationism.”’ In the summer of 1957 Newsweek magazine said 
that the South’s overturning of “its treasured tradition of inter- 
nationalism” marked a turning point in Southern history. Before 
the Second World War, it pointed out, 69 per cent of the South’s 
representatives in Congress supported every internationalist meas- 
ure proposed and another 29 per cent voted for at least three 
fourths of the measures. But in the past six years more and more 
Southerners in Congress have been voting against foreign-aid 
bills, and many of them have even revolted against the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act.” 

Explicit in the concern for the South’s new attitude toward 
foreign policy is the assumption that the South* immediately prior 
to the Second World War, and even earlier, was the most inter- 
nationalist and the least isolationist section of the nation. Sur- 


1 Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois, among others, has written that “far more 
serious than the continuing isolationist feeling centered in the Middle West. . . 
has been the rapid change of sentiment in this direction in the South.” Douglas, 
“A New Isolationism—Ripples or Tide?” in New York Times Magazine, August 
18, 1957, p. 54. The more conservative Raymond Moley, columnist and aca- 
demician, also noted the “Changing South,” in Durham Morning Herald, July 11, 
1957; and Paul Seabury, political scientist, wrote about the South as probably 
“an important focal point of a newer form of American isolationism.” See his 
pamphlet, The Waning of Southern “Internationalism” (Princeton University Cen- 
ter of International Studies, June 26, 1957), 2. 

2“Victory—And a Shift,” in Newsweek (New York, 1933- ), June 24, 1957, 
pp. 30-31. The article also summarized reports from correspondents throughout 
the South reflecting the region’s change in favor of “isolationism.” 

3 The “South” in this essay refers to the eleven former Confederate states plus 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Oklahoma. For a careful analysis of regionalism as 
a concept used by recent scholars, see Vernon Carstensen, “The Development 
and Application of Regional-Sectional Concepts, 1900-1950,” in Merrill Jensen 
(ed.), Regionalism in America (Madison, Wis., 1951), 99-118. 

4 Virginius Dabney, “The South Looks Abroad,” in Foreign Affairs (New York, 
1922- ), XIX (October 1940), 177; Virginius Dabney, Below the Potomac: A 
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face evidence, the usual general criteria for measuring intangibles 
like “internationalism” and “isolationism,” and the weight of 
tradition appear to support the assumption. Yet there is reason to 
question the generally accepted aphorism that the South was 
basically less isolationist and more internationalist than other 
sections of the country.® 

This paper questions that aphorism. It advances, as a partial 
and tentative thesis, the idea that the South’s “internationalism” 
did not represent a fixed attitude toward foreign policy and that 
its “isolationism” is not a new and sudden phenomenon. The 
South’s relative lack of isolationist bias in the period of American 
neutrality during the Second World War, it appears, reflected 
special ethnic, cultural, economic, and political conditions that 
prevailed among its people. Its “new isolationism” has grown 
from the same roots. The South’s “isolationism,” in fact, in many 
ways appears more deep-rooted than its “internationalism.” 

Before the period of the Second World War, a high point in 
Southern internationalism,*® the South was not notable for its inter- 
nationalism. Its attitude on race, in fact, fostered a kind of 
isolationism that today, when most of the world’s newly inde- 


Book about the New South (New York, 1942), 285; William’ L. Langer and S. 
Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940 (New York, 1952), 225; 
Seabury, The Waning of Southern “Internationalism,” 23-24; Wayne S. Cole, 
America First: The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941 (Madison, Wis., 1953), 
70; Ralph H. Smuckler, “The Region of Isolationism,” in American Political Sci- 
ence Review (Baltimore, 1906- ), XLVII (June 1953), 386-401; Frederick Wil- 
liams, “Regional Attitudes on International Cooperation,” in Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (Princeton, N.J., 1937- ), IX (Spring 1945), 38-40; Thomas A. Bailey, The 
Man in the Street: The Impact of American Public Opinion on Foreign Policy 
(New York, 1948), 109-10. Despite his generally thorough coverage of his sub- 
ject, Selig Adler in his recent book, The Isolationist Impulse: Its Twentieth-Century 
Reaction (New York, 1957), has either overlooked or ignored the impact of the 
South on isolationism. For the position of the South, discussed briefly, in a broader 
context of isolationism see Alexander DeConde, “On Twentieth-Century Isolation- 
ism,” in Alexander DeConde (ed.), Isolation and Security: Ideas and Interests in 
Twentieth-Century American Foreign Policy (Durham, N.C., 1957), 16. 

5 Seabury, The Waning of Southern “Internationalism” and Robert A. Dahl, 
Congress and Foreign Policy (New York, 1950) have raised critical questions con- 
cerning the South’s “internationalism,” but for different reasons than those in this 
paper. Dahl said the South’s “internationalism” did not reflect a unique regional 
attitude toward foreign policy but that of “class and status” groups who were 
dominant in the region (pp. 191-93). 

6 Bailey, The Man in the Street, 109-10; Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: 
Pressures in Congress (Baltimore, 1951), 140-42; and George L. Grassmuck, Sec- 
tional Biases in Congress on Foreign Policy (Baltimore, 1951), 15. The change in 
favor of “internationalism” came in the 1930's after Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Demo- 
crat, became President. Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress, 140-42. 
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pendent nations are composed of dark-skinned peoples, hampers 
American foreign policy and international co-operation.’ 

For over a half century Southerners opposed recognition of an 
independent but black Haiti; only after the South seceded did 
the United States recognize the Negro nation.* Partly because 
white men would have to sit with Negroes as equals, Southerners 
were reluctant to support international co-operation with newly 
independent Latin American nations in the Panama Congress of 
1826. In 1919 Senator James A. Reed of Missouri appealed to 
Southern prejudices in condemning the League of Nations. In 
the League, he said, “dark” peoples would outnumber whites in 
the ratio of three to one. Senator Cole L. Blease of South Carolina, 
a notorious rabble-rouser and Negro-baiter, in 1926 assailed the 
World Court because it would, he alleged, “throw the destinies 
of Southern women and Southern men into the lap of a black 
man.” And as late as 1943 some Southern members of Congress, 
for reasons of race, opposed admission of Chinese into the United 
States on a quota basis.° 

Before 1938 the South did not differ markedly in sentiment 
from other sections on issues of preparedness and neutrality. In 
some respects, according to public opinion surveys, it lagged be- 
hind the rest of the country. It placed a greater value on neu- 
trality than did other sections, and it favored withdrawing 
American troops from the Far East lest the United States become 
too involved with Japan. Southerners in the days before Pearl 
Harbor were, in comparison to other Americans, less favorable to 
participation in an international organization for peace than they 
were for going to war."® 

Yet a prominent Southern writer in the period of American 
neutrality during the Second World War said the South was 
“less isolationist by nature than the Mid-West and Far West.”™ 
Although the generalization is unsound, the foreign policy at- 


7 See, for example, Seabury, The Waning of Southern “Internationalism,” 29. 

8 Rayford W. Logan, The Diplomatic Relations of the United States with Haiti, 
1776-1891 (Chapel Hill, 1941), 202-203, 298-303; and Ludwell L. Montague, 
Haiti and the United States, 1714-1938 (Durham, N.C., 1940), 47-65, 81-90. 

® Bailey, The Man in the Street, 110. For the South’s opposition to the World 
Court, see Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress, 84. 

10 See, for example, Hadley Cantril (ed.), Public Opinion, 1935-1946 ( Prince- 
ton, 1951), 122, poll of October 19, 1935, and Bailey, The Man in the Street, 110. 

11 Dabney, “The South Looks Abroad,” 171. 
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titudes of the South and West, notably of the Midwest, in that 
period offer some reason for so superficial a generalization. The 
Middle West, according to public opinion polls and the votes of 
its representatives in Congress, was the most isolationist section 
of the country.” It wanted to stay out of the war. The South, its 
sentiment measured by the same criteria, was the least isolationist 
and the most internationalist section. More than any other 
region the South favored aid to Great Britain and France and 
active intervention in the war. 

So clear and overwhelming did the Southern sentiment for 
intervention appear that many considered it one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of the South’s unique sectionalism. In the 
neutrality period of the Second World War the South, even more 
than the Midwest, offered one of the most significant manifesta- 
tions of sectionalism in foreign affairs." 

But in the period of neutrality during the First World War 
the South’s internationalism and its attitude on intervention did 
not appear as clear-cut. Although pro-Allied sentiment in the 
South at that time appeared stronger than in other sections of 
the country, a poll of newspaper editors in the fall of 1914 


showed a higher percentage of Southern editors favoring neu- 
trality than those of any other section."* And on April 5, 1917, 
when the House of Representatives passed the war resolution, 


12 Smuckler, “The Region of Isolationism,” 386, 391, 396; William G. Carleton, 
“Isolationism and the Middle West,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
(Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXIII (December 1946), 380, 385; Langer and Glea- 
son, Challenge to Isolation, 225; Ray Allen Billington, “The Origins of Middle 
Western Isolationism,” in Political Science Quarterly (Boston, 1886- ), LX 
(March 1945), 44-45, 61, 64; Bailey, The Man in the Street, 108; and Adler, Iso- 
lationist Impulse, 43-45. 

13 In his perceptive presidential address to the Southern Historical Association 
in Knoxville in 1952, C. Vann Woodward pointed out that in the world crises 
following the Second World War the South has responded to the slogans of 
nationalism with a zeal that exceeded that of other sections of the country. “The 
Irony of Southern History,” in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- _), 
XIX (February 1953), 8; see also James Boyd, “The South and the Fight,” in 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston, 1857- ), CLXXIII (February 1944), 53; Bailey, The 
Man in the Street, 109. Yet Horace C. Peterson, Propaganda for War: The Cam- 
paign against American Neutrality, 1914-1917 (Norman, 1939), 174, concluded 
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only four of the fifty dissenting votes came from the South.” 

Later, when President Woodrow Wilson fought for the League 
of Nations, he received his fullest support in the Senate from 
Southerners. The South solidly supported the League of Nations. 
Wilson was a Southerner and a Democrat, and so the South 
backed his foreign policies and the League of Nations more as a 
matter of partisan loyalty than from predilection for interna- 
tional co-operation.'® The South took up the League cause, the 
Montgomery Advertiser admitted, “largely because Southern 
Democrats regard the Treaty [of Versailles] and its ratification as 
a Democratic issue.” The Greenville (South Carolina) Piedmont 
expressed the same idea. “The South is heart and soul for the 
Treaty,” it said. “It hasn't read it, but it has read some of the 
speeches of them darned Republicans.” 

Yet in the period of neutrality of the First World War more 
Southerners opposed intervention and Wilson’s foreign policies 
than they did intervention and President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
foreign policies in the period of neutrality of the Second World 
War. In an editorial of March 11, 1917, the Greensboro Daily 
News said the rich and the heads of corporate industry wanted 
war, not the great, silent masses. It was persuaded from its 
readers’ letters, it said, “that the masses of people of this section 
have little desire to take a hand in Europe’s slaughter and con- 
fusion.”'* This was an isolationist view that other Southerners 
shared. 

Several Southerners in Congress, such as Claude Kitchin of 
North Carolina, majority leader in the House of Representatives, 
and Senator James K. Vardaman of Mississippi, opposed Wilson's 
foreign policy and upheld traditional isolationist views.'® Varda- 

15 Congressional Record, 65 Cong., 1 Sess., 413; Alex M. Arnett, Claude Kitchin 
and the Wilson War Policies ( Boston, 1937), 236. 

16 See Bailey, The Man in the Street, 114; John Temple Graves, The Fighting 
South (New York, 1943), 14-15; and Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., “The Southern 
Senators and the League of Nations, 1918-1920,” in North Carolina Historical Re- 
view (Raleigh, 1924- ), XXVI (April 1949), 187-205. Earlier, however, South- 
erners had lagged in their support of Wilson’s liberal domestic measures. Richard 
M. Abrams, “Woodrow Wilson and the Southern Congressmen, 1913-1916,” in 
Journal of Southern History, XXII (November 1956), 417-37. 

17 Quoted in Thomas A. Bailey, Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal (New 
York, 1945), 48. 

18 Quoted in Arnett, Claude Kitchin, 219. 


19 Kitchin was the most resolute and unyielding of the Democratic leaders who 
opposed Wilson. Arnett, Claude Kitchin, vii-viii. “I fear,” Kitchin wrote privately, 
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man belonged to that “little group of willful men” who in Febru- 
ary 1917 successfully filibustered against Wilson’s Armed Neu- 
trality bill and was one of the six senators who voted against war 
with Germany. But his opposition to White House policy led to 
his defeat for re-election in 1918.*° Kitchin’s constituents in North 
Carolina’s second congressional district did not get rid of him 
for his isolationism. They continued to return him to Congress in 
1918, 1920, and 1922 with the usual large majorities.”' 

In his opposition speech of April 6, 1917, to Wilson’s request for 
war, Kitchin insisted that the President’s foreign policy had been 
pro-British from the outbreak of hostilities. “We are to make 
their quarrel, right or wrong, our quarrel,” Kitchin said. “We are 
to fight out, with all the resources in men, money, and credit of 
the Government and its people a difference between the belliger- 
ents of Europe to which we were and are utter strangers.”** This 
was a view many isolationists, North and South, could accept. 

Kitchin and the South resented, among other things, Britain’s 
blockade because of its adverse effect on cotton and tobacco 
growers. Southern resentment was particularly strong in the first 
two years of the war, for the South suffered more from the 
blockade than did any other section. In 1914 a war-stimulated 
crisis demoralized the cotton market and caused prices to drop 
from eleven to four cents a pound. The South lost about half the 
value of the 1914 cotton crop. The possibility that the Southerners 
in Congress might join with German-American and Irish-Ameri- 
can elements to force a retaliatory arms embargo against the 


“that the President is going to watch for the first opportunity to strike at Germany 
and involve this country in a worldwide war. . . . It seems to me a crime against 
civilization and humanity for this Christian nation to plunge into the war and 
make a slaughterhouse of the whole world.” Kitchin to Rev. C. H. Nash, February 
29, 1916, in Claude Kitchin Papers ( University of North Carolina Library). 

20 See Francis B. Simkins, A History of the South (New York, 1953), 541-42. 
Hoke Smith and Tom Watson of Georgia, upholders of isolationist views, were 
denounced as German sympathizers for opposing Wilson’s policies. Dewey W. 
Grantham, Jr., “Hoke Smith and the New Freedom, 1913-1917,” in J. Carlyle Sit- 
terson (ed.), Studies in Southern History (Chapel Hill, 1957), 141; and C. Vann 
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21 R. B. House (ed.), North Carolina Manual, 1923 ( Raleigh, 1923), 333. 
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British for suppression of the cotton trade with Central Europe 
appeared in 1915 as a grave threat to Anglo-American relations.”* 

“The cotton producers of North Carolina and the entire South 
are aroused over the action of Great Britain in declaring cotton 
contraband,” Claude Kitchin announced, according to the Greens- 
boro Daily News of August 27, 1915, “and they want the Adminis- 
tration to be as emphatic in dealing with England on this score 
as it has been in dealing with Germany over others.”** Through- 
out the South there was a widespread campaign for retaliation 
against the British government. The pro-British senator from 
Mississippi, John Sharp Williams, believed at the time that every 
politician in the South had to be anti-British.”° 

The British, to pacify the South, finally made a secret agree- 
ment with the American government to buy enough cotton to 
stabilize the price at ten cents a pound. But for a time after the 
British had placed cotton on the absolute contraband list South- 
erners exerted heavy pressure on the government. British buying, 
however, soon drove up cotton prices and the crisis passed.”° 

Later, after the United States entered the war, cotton enjoyed 
a prosperity and an immunity from government control that irked 
other sections. Under wartime conditions cotton prices zoomed 
to astonishing heights. To the Western farmer the opportunity 
for Southern profiteering on cotton seemed the grossest kind of 
favoritism on the part of an administration dominated mainly by 
Southerners. “No part of the world is profiting by the war as is 
the South,” declared the Topeka State Journal of August 15, 
1918.7" 

Economic conditions in the South during the period of Ameri- 
can neutrality, it seems clear, had driven some of its political 

23 The cotton crisis is analyzed in Arthur S. Link, “The Cotton Crisis, the South, 
and Anglo-American Diplomacy, 1914-1915,” in Sitterson (ed.), Studies in South- 
ern History, 122-38, and summarized in Link, Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive 
Era, 1910-1917 (New York, 1954), 149, 169-72. 

24 Quoted in Arnett, Claude Kitchin, 143. 

25 Williams to Woodrow Wilson, June 29, 1915, cited in Link, “The Cotton 
Crisis,” 135. Williams was a foremost defender of Wilson’s war policies; see 
George C. Osborn, John Sharp Williams: Planter Statesman of the Deep South 
(Baton Rouge, 1943), 301-305. 

26 Link, “The Cotton Crisis,” 137-38, and Wilson and the Progressive Era, 172. 
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leaders to support isolationism; and altered economic conditions 
after the United States entered the war, ironically, led them in 
part to support the government’s foreign policy. For parts of the 
South at least, isolationism obviously was not a consistent ide- 
ology. 

Since the South, heavily engaged in world economics, found 
itself inevitably drawn into international politics, it long held a 
reputation for economic internationalism. That reputation held 
good after the First World War, particularly in matters of trade 
and tariffs. The South in those years upheld its long tradition of 

supporting free trade.”* 

The Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930 restricted American exports 
by reducing imports and by provoking other nations to raise trade 
barriers against American goods. The South, still primarily a 
producer of raw materials and the coarser types of manufactured 
goods, suffered heavily. It normally exported from 50 to 60 per cent 
of its cotton and 40 per cent of its tobacco. The South, therefore, 
supported the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program inaugurated 
in 1934 under Secretary of State Cordell Hull.*® In 1938 a Gallup 
poll suggested that 92 per cent of the people of the South favored 
the general principles of trade underlying the Hull program, but 
that half of them had never even heard of Hull’s efforts to put 
them into effect.*° In Congress 95 per cent of the Southerners 
voted for the Hull program. That program tended to widen for- 
eign markets for Southern cotton and tobacco, as well as for 
some other Southern products.** 

Despite the South’s general support of free trade, some Southern 
industrialists in the twentieth century have always desired pro- 
tection. After the First World War textile manufacturers ex- 
pressed doubt as to the virtues of free trade. By 1919 many 
European cotton mills, stilled by the war, were back in full pro- 
duction, and Japanese textiles, hitherto not serious competitors, 


28 Marian D. Irish, “Foreign Policy and the South,” in Journal of Politics 
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made deep inroads on the South’s foreign markets. American 
millowners, many of them from the South or with factories in the 
South, found themselves with productive equipment too great 
for the markets they could hold permanently. In the 1930's and 
1940's the South, even with the Hull program, was losing part 
of its export market for cotton primarily because foreigners could 
produce textiles more cheaply.™ 

But the South as a whole remembered that it had always 
suffered from high American tariffs which forced its people to 
buy in a protected domestic market and to sell most of their 
products in unprotected foreign markets. Thus, in the period 
before the Second World War, except for special pressure groups 
like those of the sugar and textile industries, the South still 
generally opposed protectionism. 

When the Second World War broke out the South’s cotton in- 
dustry again suffered a crisis; it lost almost all of its foreign 
markets. Consequently, the federal government during the war 
years poured over ten billion dollars into the South for defense 
plants as planned compensation for its loss of cotton markets, 
and also tobacco markets, abroad.** In those years the new in- 
dustries may have helped to stunt the growth of isolationism in 
the South, but after the war they would add strength to the eco- 
nomic isolationists of the section. 

During the war period, however, the South proved an indis- 
pensable political ally to the government's foreign policy. South- 
erners, with very little dissent in their ranks on foreign policy, 
showed a higher cohesion in support of international collabora- 
tion than did members of Congress from other sections. The 
South, in fact, gave President Franklin D. Roosevelt the essential 
political power he needed to carry out his foreign policy. Since 
Southerners held about half the Democratic seats in the House of 
Representatives and slightly less than half of those in the Senate, 
it is clear that without their votes no legislation on foreign policy 
could have survived in either house.™ 
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Southerners held the key committee chairmanships, and a 
Southerner, Cordell Hull, was Secretary of State. President Roose- 
velt relied upon and cultivated Southern support for his foreign 
policy.” Politically, the Solid South prior to the attack on Pearl 
Harbor could justifiably claim to be the chief sectional bulwark 
against isolationism. 

Isolationist organizations like the America First Committee, 
even though they tried, could make no headway in the South.** 
Public opinion polls from September 1939 to December 1941 
showed the South to be friendlier to the British cause than any 
other region, and its people, more than other Americans, favored 
war in support of Britain. They led others in the fall of 1939 in 
favoring the repeal of the embargo on the shipment of arms 
abroad, and more than other Americans they favored peacetime 
conscription." Before the draft went into effect more Southerners 
enlisted in the armed forces than did men from any other section. 
Alabama’s congressman Luther Patrick said “they had to start 
selective service to keep our Southern boys from filling up the 
army.”** But the South led all other sections in Congress in sup- 
port of the Burke-Wadsworth Selective Service Act of September 
1940. In the House of Representatives Southerners voted 103 to 
3 in favor of the bill and in the Senate they voted 28 to 2 for it. 
Middle Westerners, however, by large majorities voted against 
a 

The importance of Southern support of Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy can be seen clearly in the congressional vote on the crucial 
Lend-Lease bill passed in March 1941. In the House 120 South- 
erners voted for it and only five opposed it. In the Senate twenty- 


and Wayne S. Cole, “America First and the South, 1940-1941,” in Journal of 
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nine Southerners were for it and only one, Senator Robert 
Reynolds of North Carolina, whose isolationist views at the time 
appeared unique in the South, voted against it. The Middle 
West, by large majorities, voted against the bill. Without South- 
ern support the bill would not have become law. Other inter- 
nationalist bills also became law because of overwhelming South- 
ern support.*° 

A Gallup poll of early October 1941 asked this question: “Which 
of these two things do you think is the more important, that this 
country keep out of war, or that Germany be defeated?” Eighty- 
eight per cent of the Southerners questioned thought defeating 
Germany was more important, whereas only 63 to 70 per cent 
of the other Americans questioned thought so. The results of that 
poll were typical of virtually all regional polls of the period.*' 
Southern conservatives, like Carter Glass of Virginia, and South- 
ern liberals, like Claude D. Pepper of Florida, showed a unity in 
favor of internationalism that they seldom demonstrated on 
domestic issues. 

What explains the South’s belligerency and its opposition to 
isolationism? several writers have asked. Various theories have 
been advanced as possible answers. Professor Benjamin B. Ken- 
drick, in a presidential address before the Southern Historical 
Association, pointed to the South’s economic serfdom. The South, 
he said, was an economic colony of Northern finance capitalists. 
Those capitalists, who exercised greater political power in their 
“colony” than at home, he explained, were imperialistic, and 
hence through their influence the South clamored for inter- 
vention.” 

40 For the Senate vote of March 8, 1941, see Cong. Record, 77 Cong., 1 Sess., 
2097; only one Southerner voted against the bill in the House of Representatives. 
Irish, “Foreign Policy and the South,” 311. For a summary of the debate on 
lend-lease see New Republic (New York, 1914- ), CVI (May 18, 1942), 688-90; 
for statistics on how each congressman voted on twenty important foreign and 
domestic issues affecting the war from 1938 to March 1942 see ibid., 699-705; 
Billington, “Middle Western Isolationism,” 63; Kendrick, “Colonial Status of the 
South,” 21-22; Key, Southern Politics, 54-55. For an appraisal of Reynolds’ 
isolationism see Burke Davis, “Senator Bob Reynolds: Retrospective View,” in 
Harper's (New York, 1850- ), XXVIII (March 1944), 362-69; Graves, Fighting 
South, 4; and for other Southern isolationists as well, see Stetson Kennedy, South- 
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Senator Carter Glass had a simpler explanation. “My notion,” 
he wrote, “is that the attitude of the South is due both to 
superior character and to exceptional understanding of the prob- 
lem involved.”** 

Another former president of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, Professor Francis B. Simkins, has explained the South's 
belligerency and internationalism by traditions, saying South- 
erners inherited pro-British, antiforeign, and military traditions 
to a greater degree than most Americans.“* The columnist 
Dorothy Thompson said it was poverty that offered the key. 
Since Southerners had less to lose in war than other Americans, 
they were readier to take a chance. The North Carolina news- 
paper editor Jonathan Daniels seemed to agree. “Have not 
people,” he said, “are all more inclined to belligerency than ‘have’ 
people.”** 

Others have advanced various far-fetched theories and modified 
versions of those mentioned. They spoke of the “Anglo-Saxon 
blood and cultural tradition” of the South, the memory of Eng- 
land’s sympathy for the Confederacy in the Civil War, the effect 
of Southern climate, the influence of the Woodrow Wilson tradi- 
tion, Southern loyalty to the Democratic party and the New Deal, 
the one-party system of the South, its military tradition and its 
pantheon of soldier heroes, its lack of a pacifist tradition, its in- 
difference to violence, and its long dependence on British capital 
and on British mills as a market for its cotton.** 

The cultural and blood tie to Great Britain, the “Anglo-Saxon 
blood and cultural tradition” theory, appears to offer one of the 
most logical explanations for the anti-isolationist attitude of the 
South, particularly for that of Southern intellectuals and politi- 
cians who made up the leadership of the section. From the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century through the Second World War, 
solidarity with England was a basic doctrine of American foreign 
policy. And the South, proud of its British heritage, cherished 
and supported that doctrine.“ 
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Southerners took pride in asserting that their region was the 
“most American” section of the nation. That emphasis on “native- 
born” Americans offers an explanation of its attachment to Eng- 
land and of its anti-isolationist position in the period of the Second 
World War. Excluding the Negro, the South has been racially 
and culturally the most homogeneous section of the nation. Its 
white people were and are almost wholly of British stock; over 
90 per cent of them were and are native-born Americans de- 
scended from early British settlers. They have not mixed with 
other national strains to any appreciable degree. 

In the twentieth century the South has had a far smaller 
percentage of foreign-born than any other region. In 1930, for 
example, only about 500,000 native whites of foreign or mixed 
parentage and only 200,000 foreign-born whites lived in the eleven 
Southeastern states. The largest single group of foreign-born 
whites or those of mixed parentage were Germans, about 180,000 
of them. The second largest non-British group was composed of 
Italians, about 95,000 of them. But most of the Italians were 
concentrated in the New Orleans area.** 

Since those foreign groups comprised an insignificant minority 
in a population of some twenty-eight and a half million, they 
could do nothing to modify the British cultural and political 
attitude of the region. To challenge that prevailing attitude in 
the period of the Second World War, in fact, was dangerous. 
The Negro, comprising the largest non-British minority in the 
South, had no political or cultural ties to a mother country. 
Therefore, the Negro, a member of a large but submerged 
minority, could not and had no basic reason to challenge the 
foreign policy attitude of the ruling majority. 

The overwhelming British composition and heritage of the 
South’s people, the theory goes, explains both its “Americanism” 

48 See Howard W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, American Regionalism: A Cul- 
tural-Historical Approach to National Integration (New York, 1938), 520, 536. 
Odum wrote that the white racial complexion of the South “has remained largely 
what it was in 1800, so that the South still boasts of its distinctly Nordic and 
Anglo-Saxon folks and of its ‘less than 1 percent foreign-born.” See also Odum’s 
Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, 1936), 91; the statistics in 
Rupert B. Vance, All These People: The Nation’s Human Resources in the South 
(Chapel Hill, 1945), 14-18; Oscar Handlin, The American People in the Twentieth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), 83-84; Irish, “Foreign Policy and the South,” 
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and its “internationalism.” Many Southerners wanted to intervene 
in the war, according to the theory, because they wanted to help 
their mother country, Great Britain, in an hour of need. 

John Temple Graves has advanced an even more convincing 
version of this theory. More than the existence of the strong 
blood and cultural ties to Great Britain, he said, the lack of a 
German, Irish, or other foreign tradition explains the South’s 
belligerency and immunity from isolationism in the neutrality 
period of the Second World War. From this flows the logical 
conclusion that the South’s zeal for intervention arose not out of 
ties with and special concern for Hitler's victims, but out of a 
lack of ties with any European country other than Great Britain.* 
The South was interventionist and internationalist, then, not be- 
cause it was less isolated from Europe than, say, the Midwest, 
but because it was more isolated. For despite the South’s historic 
connections and economic ties abroad, the Southerner has not 
been noted for cultural or political understanding of foreigners 
or of foreign problems. Of all regions the South has been the 
most rural and most isolated, and abroad it has been the least 
understood and the most distrusted.’ Its attitudes on race, re- 
ligion, and foreigners have not been conducive to cordial inter- 
national relations. The South’s distrust of strangers and “furrin- 
ism” is long-standing. More than other Americans its people have 
flourished on phobias and have been unilingual and suspicious of 
foreign talk.*' Foreign policy issues have usually meant little to 
the isolated rural white of the South.” 

It would seem to be a mistake, therefore, to assume on the basis 
of the experience of the Second World War, or even of the first, 
that the South was intrinsically less isolationist than other sections 

49 The “Anglo-Saxon blood and cultural tradition” theory, Graves said, perhaps 
explained the attitude of Southern intellectuals, romanticists, ancestor worshippers, 
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50 For the rural and isolated character of the South see Odum and Moore, 
American Regionalism, 141, 153, and C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 1951), 454. 
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of the country. Its people reacted to the issues of the war as did 
the people of other sections—in accordance with their own in- 
terests and their own unique cultural and historic traditions.™ 

Under the special circumstances of the Second World War 
ethnic, cultural, economic, and political influences relatively 
unique to the region thrust the South into an anti-isolationist 
position. When foreign policy issues do not offer special support 
to Great Britain, aid the South’s economy, or appeal to South- 
erners as a matter of party allegiance, the Southerner does not 
appear any more internationalist than representatives of any other 
section, and perhaps less so. 

It appears safe to conclude that the South’s “internationalism” 
has meaning only when the historian applies it to specific circum- 
stances and to a specific time, as in the period of neutrality of the 
Second World War. The seeds of isolationism were always em- 
bedded in Southern soil. The “new isolationism,” new in time 
and in the circumstances which make it bloom, may be a new 
growth, but its roots are old. 

53 Thomas A. Bailey has concluded that on the matter of the South’s “inter- 
ventionism” in the Second World War “one cannot credit the South with having 
been more far-visioned than the rest of the United States.” Bailey, The Man in the 
Street, 112. Julius Turner has offered an explanation of the South’s “international- 
ism” with the thesis that the party in power has usually been more “inter- 
nationalist” than the opposition party. During both world wars Southern Demo- 


crats held most of the important posts in government, primarily in the Congress. 
See Turner’s Party and Constituency, 54. 





The Washington Peace Conference 
of 1861: Selection of Delegates 


By ROBERT G. GUNDERSON 


) THE SECESSION WINTER OF 1860-1861, CONSERVA- 
tive leaders in the border states grew impatient with congressional 
bickering over proposals for adjustment in the House Committee 
of Thirty-Three and the Senate Committee of Thirteen and looked 
desperately for other possible constitutional solutions for their 
problems. One hopeful expedient was provided by the General 
Assembly of Virginia on January 19, 1861, when it issued a call for 
a conference of all states “whether slaveholding or non-slavehold- 
ing” for the purpose of adjusting “the present unhappy controver- 
sies.” States concurring in this objective were invited to send 
delegates to Willard’s Hall in Washington on February 4, the day 
scheduled for the secession convention in Montgomery. 
Virginia's invitation to this “Peace Conference,” as it was 
called, proved embarrassing to the Republicans and initiated 
bitter legislative battles in most Northern states. Republican 
governors exchanged hurried telegrams in an attempt to follow 
a common policy; and since President-elect Abraham Lincoln 
was reportedly advising Governor Richard Yates, many looked 
to see what Illinois would do. Governors Israel Washburn of 
Maine and William Dennison of Ohio urged Yates to refuse ac- 
ceptance—at least until after Lincoln’s inauguration. Fearing 
“nothing so much . . . as this new Congress,” Washburn warned 


that the appointment of delegates “would demoralize the Re- 
publican Party.” 


1 William Dennison to Richard Yates, telegram, January 26, 1861, in Robert 
Todd Lincoln Collection (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress); Dennison 
to Edwin D. Morgan, telegram, January 26, 1861, in Edwin D. Morgan Papers 
(New York State Library); O. P. Morton to Dennison, January 25, 1861, in 
William Dennison Papers (Ohio Historical Society); Israel Washburn to John A. 
Andrew, January 31, 1861, in John A. Andrew Papers ( Massachusetts Historical 
Society ); New York Times, February 5, 1861. 
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Governor Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, on the other hand, 
thought Illinois should accept as “a measure of prudence.” 
Though he shared Washburn’s fears, the astute Hoosier radical 
felt it wiser to send delegates who would “operate as a powerful 
restraint upon any disposition . . . to compromise the integrity 
and future of the Republican party.” He carefully explained his 
strategy in a letter to the President-elect: 


If the Republican party of a great state like Pennsylvania should 
go over to the [John J.] Crittenden proposition or any other of a similar 
character it would operate greatly to disorganize the party in every 
other; to detach a portion of it large enough to destroy its power. 
The Union feeling is very strong—it is stronger than any party; and 
when a Convention like that proposed by Virginia is called to devise 
measures ostensibly to save the Union, it might be better to take hold 
of it and control it, than to stand by and suffer the consequences of its 
action when we have had no share in moulding it.* 


Speaking for the conservatives, New York’s Thurlow Weed saw 
still another reason for Republican participation. “Virginia can 
be held awhile,” he assured Lincoln, “if the Free States send 
commissioners. ”® 

Divided counsel from outside made it no easier for Illinois 
Republicans to come to a decision on Virginia’s controversial 
proposal, and angry voices were heard inside the Republican 
caucus room in Springfield. The radical editor of the Illinois State 
Journal thought the governor should “hardly trouble himself” to 
appoint commissioners when “such extreme concessions to the 
slave power” constituted the “only object” of the conference.‘ 
Elected officials, however, took alarm at “severe outside pressure” 
for some conciliatory “action by Republicans in the legislature.”® 
As state Senator William Jayne sarcastically observed, “Some of 
our friends are getting very anxious to save the Union.”* To 
resolve the controversy, Yates sought the advice of the President- 

2 Morton to Yates, telegram, January 25, 1861; Morton to Abraham Lincoln, 
January 29, 1861, in R. T. Lincoln Collection. 

3 Thurlow Weed to Lincoln, January 28, 1861, ibid. 

4 Springfield Weekly Illinois State Journal, January 30, 1861. 

5 N. B. Judd to Salmon P. Chase, January 11, 1861, in Salmon P. Chase Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 


6 William Jayne to Lyman Trumbull, January 18, 1861, in Lyman Trumbull 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress ). 
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elect, who advised “not at present to take any action.” “Lincoln 
said,” according to report, “that he would rather be hung by the 
neck til he was dead on the steps of the Capitol, before he would 
buy or beg a peaceful inauguration.” 

Bolstered by this pronouncement, Republican legislators held 
two tense caucuses on the evenings of January 30 and 31. Two 
important visitors attended the first meeting: Edward Bates of 
Missouri, soon to become Lincoln’s Attorney General, and John 
Palmer Usher of Indiana, who later became Lincoln’s Secretary 
of the Interior. Although the moderate Bates may have served as 
a steadying influence, it was Usher who made the decisive point 
against Lincoln’s proposed policy of nonparticipation. Unless 
“our friends” “take hold” and appoint “men of our own,” he 
argued, “enough of our conservatives” will unite with the Demo- 
crats to “appoint men who would misrepresent the State.”* Since 
Democrats warmly endorsed the Peace Conference, defection of 
but a few Republican legislators in each Northern state might 
send a conciliatory majority to Washington. To avoid this possi- 
bility, Illinois Republicans decided to push through a resolution 
giving the governor power to appoint commissioners. A radical 
legislator clearly explained the awkward situation to Senator 
Lyman Trumbull: “The proposition . . . was passed .. . as a 
matter of political necessity—because if we had not united to 
do so, some of our knock kneed brethren, would have united with 
the democracy, and would have given them sufficient strength to 
have carried the resolutions appointing by the General Assem- 
bly.” 

In making the appointments, Governor Yates consulted all 
Republican “factions” and “influences,” including State Auditor 
Jessie K. Dubois and State Treasurer William Butler, each of 
whom apparently had a voice in the matter. Radicals delighted 
in the selection of former Governor John Wood and former state 

7 Jayne to Trumbull, January 28. 1861, ibid. Lincoln’s opposition is also in- 
dicated in E. Peck to Trumbull, February 2, 1861, ibid. 

8 Jayne to Trumbull, January 31, 1861, ibid. Other less reliable testimony in- 
dicated that only “the very active intervention” of Bates was sufficient “to overcome 
the [radical] prejudice.” [I.C.] Chrisman to William C. Rives, February 4, 1861, 
in William C. Rives Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

® Peck to Trumbull, February 2, 1861, in Trumbull Papers. Peck’s reasoning is 
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Senator Burton C. Cook. Nor were they displeased with John M. 
Palmer, a onetime “Anti-Nebraska Democrat” who replaced for- 
mer Lieutenant Governor Gustave Koerner in the delegation 
when Koerner declined to serve because he “had nothing to 
compromise.”*® Though the New York Times characterized all 
the delegates as “decided anti-compromise Republicans,” many 
Illinois radicals expressed concern over Judge Stephen T. Logan 
and Thomas J. Turner."' Dubois and Butler preferred David 
Davis, but Yates “obstinately persisted” in the appointment of 
Turner, who, it was claimed, had “neither ability or respect- 
ability.” When presented with a note of complaint on this, 
Lincoln scrawled a hasty reply: “Do not think any objection to 
Turner of enough importance to have a squabble over.” 

So that no one would interpret the dispatch of delegates as an 
indication of weakness, the Illinois legislature explicitly stated 
the “appointment of a Commission” did not mean “an approval 
of the basis of settlement” proposed by Virginia—a proposal which 
involved a modified version of the Crittenden resolutions.'* “We 
do not like the idea of buying the right to control the offices which 
the people have given the Republicans,” said the militant editor 
of the Illinois State Journal, echoing the President-elect."* 

Meanwhile, Republicans in other states were arguing over 
Virginia’s embarrassing invitation. In Indiana, radicals worried 
about the very real possibility of a conservative coalition, since 
presumably “two-thirds at least—more likely three-fourths” of the 
voters favored “the Crittenden or any similar proposition.”™ 
“Our only fear here,” confessed the Speaker of the Indiana House 
of Representatives, “is that some of our men will commit us [to 
a procompromise delegation] hoping to make a little political 
capital.” Like most radicals, Speaker Cyrus M. Allen was positive 
nothing would come of the “convocation,” but he nevertheless 
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acquiesced in the wishes of those colleagues who thought time 
might be gained by holding the border states until the day of the 
inauguration.’® Expediency thus dictated a delegation appointed 
by the inflexible Governor Morton, who thought it wiser to con- 
trol the gathering rather “than to stand by and suffer the con- 
sequences.”’* After “several wordy encounters” and a “bloodless” 
duel between two enraged members,"* the legislature formulated 
its instructions to the Indiana delegates, prohibiting them from 
participating in the actions of the conference until nineteen 
states were represented, thereby guaranteeing a free-state ma- 
jority, and urging them to seek a postponement of the conference 
to a later date.’® Not satisfied with these safeguards, Morton in 
addition asked each prospective delegate for a statement pledging 
opposition to any new guarantee for slavery. All were, of course, 
Republicans who felt the conference set a “dangerous and mis- 
chievious precedent.””° 

In Ohio, radicals parroted the editorials of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune and denounced Virginia’s conciliatory gesture as an at- 
tempt to defraud the Republican party of the legitimate results 
of its victory.* “There is no compromise possible in the nature of 
things,” state Senator Jacob Dolson Cox asserted in a letter to 
Ben Wade. “For us to do it after our victory, would be to confess 
ourselves dastards unworthy of the name of freemen.”*? Johnson 
H. Jordan wrote Senator Trumbull from Cincinnati to warn that 
if Republicans consented to a compromise, the party “would be 
smashed into a thousand fragments.”** Troubled by such warn- 
ings, and not knowing that the same acrimonious controversy 
raged in the very anterooms of the President-elect, Governor Den- 
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nison telegraphed Springfield in the vain hope that he might 
receive a firm decision from that quarter.** 

On January 30, after what was described as a considerable 
“flurry,” the Ohio General Assembly authorized Dennison to select 
delegates with the consent. of the Senate. The suspicions of the 
legislators, however, were written into the resolutions. “We are 
not prepared,” they asserted, “to assent to the terms of the settle- 
ment proposed by Virginia.” Only a “sincere desire to have 
harmoniously adjusted all differences” prompted them to “favor 
the appointment of Commissioners as requested.” Suspecting 
that perhaps the conference was an attempt to bargain for a 
peaceful inauguration, as former Governor Chase had suggested, 
they requested delegates “to use their influence in procuring an 
adjournment to the fourth day of April next.” 

Governor Dennison appointed a distinguished delegation: 
Franklin T. Backus, Salmon P. Chase, Thomas Ewing, William S. 
Groesbeck, Valentine B. Horton, Reuben Hitchcock, and John C. 
Wright. All except Groesbeck were Republicans, but opinions 
ranged from old-line Whiggery to abolitionism. Washington 
McLean’s Cincinnati Enquirer, which earlier had urged the gov- 
ernor to select “firm and moderate men,” congratulated him on 
his appointments; but Buckeye radicals were genuinely dis- 
pleased.** Chase particularly was dismayed to find himself “the 
only man .. . not prepared to go for the Border State Com- 
promise.””* 

Moderate administrations in the mid-Atlantic states, with the 
enthusiastic support of the financial community, welcomed Vir- 
ginia’s call more sincerely. Governor Edwin D. Morgan sent a 
special message to the New York legislature urging participation; 
Senator William H. Seward endorsed the proposal; and con- 
servatives of all parties joined to pass the enabling resolutions.”* 
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The radical followers of Horace Greeley, of course, opposed the 
invitation, proclaiming it “a trap” set by slaveholders to ensnare 
the Republican party.*® The Tribune featured strident editorials 
under the heading “NO MORE COMPROMISES,” and a Greeley- 
inspired minority report found “no difference between the pro- 
posed meeting . . . at Washington and the Secession Convention 
...at Montgomery.”*° 

Ignoring such hyperbole, a majority in both houses of the New 
York legislature voted to send delegates, but specified that ac- 
ceptance of the invitation was not to be interpreted as an endorse- 
ment of the Virginia “propositions.”** After defeating a resolution 
authorizing the governor to make appointments, the two houses 
finally agreed on a list of eleven delegates representing both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. When one appointee de- 
clined, Thurlow Weed was nominated in his place; but the editor 
of the Albany Journal refused it, preferring instead a representa- 
tive of the Constitutional Union party.** Although the delegation 
included moderates like William E. Dodge, Erastus Corning, and 
Francis Granger, Democrats characterized the Republican ma- 
jority as “a deputation of weak-minded fanatics more fit to repre- 
sent the whimsies of a Woman’s Rights Convention than to con- 
fer with statesmen about matters of public moment.”** 

In Pennsylvania, many Republicans demonstrated more con- 
cern over the passage of the Morrill tariff than over a possible 
extension of slavery. A “countryman” from Lancaster County, 
for example, insisted that wealthy Republican manufacturers 
preferred to sell iron rather than “perpetuate Liberty.”** Republi- 
can businessmen in Philadelphia circulated petitions supporting 
Crittenden’s compromise, and Republican legislators in Harris- 
burg were “moving in favor of conciliation.”** Resolutions ac- 
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cepting Virginia’s invitation passed the Pennsylvania legislature 
by substantial majorities; but, as in New York, members ex- 
plicitly indicated that this meant no endorsement for “any 
alteration or amendment of the Constitution,” such as that sug- 
gested in the invitation.** All seven delegates appointed by Gov- 
ernor Andrew G. Curtin were Republicans, but a Conservative 
majority favored conciliation.** Democrats nevertheless “resented 
particularly” the appointment of the notorious radical David Wil- 
mot; and their state convention censured the governor for “his 
partisan course in appointing commissioners.”** 

Of all the Northern states, New Jersey probably welcomed 
Virginia's invitation most enthusiastically. The conservative Re- 
publican governor, Charles §. Olden, promised that the Garden 
State would “make all reasonable and proper concessions” to 
save the Union,** and a Democratic majority in the legislature 
specifically endorsed Crittenden’s compromise. In the Peace Con- 
ference resolutions, members indicated a willingness to support 
any “constitutional method” which would “permanently settle 
the question of slavery.”*° Among the highly conciliatory delega- 
tion were Governor Olden and his Democratic opponent in 1859, 
William C. Alexander, a strong Southern Rights advocate.*! 

State officials in New England were not disposed to listen 
sympathetically to Southern appeals for the peaceful salvation 
of the Union. In fact, every New England state with the excep- 
tion of Rhode Island displayed a reluctance to accept Virginia’s 
invitation, and eventually delegates were dispatched only be- 
cause of a desire to provide a Republican majority and to help 
keep Virginia and Maryland in the Union until after Lincoln’s 
inauguration.** The legislatures of Connecticut, Vermont, and 
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New Hampshire were not in session; and, consequently, Re- 
publican governors made the appdintments, most of which went 
to highly partisan “irrepressibles.” Governor Erastus Fairbanks of 
Vermont first appointed the state’s congressional delegation, 
which declined to serve because members did not “recognize the 
authority that called the conference.”** The governor then ap- 
pointed five “stiff-backed” citizens and warned them to oppose 
everything “inconsistent with Republican principles.”** In his 
instructions to the Connecticut delegation, Governor William A. 
Buckingham reflected the feelings of many Yankee Republicans 
when he urged “that no sanction be given to measures which 
shall bind the government to new guarantees for the protection 
of property in man.”* 

Conservative forces prevailed in Rhode Island, where Demo- 
cratic Governor William Sprague, a wealthy cotton mill owner, 
accepted the opinion of New York banker August Belmont, who 
thought that “the popular mind in the North was ripe” for con- 
cession.** The legislature authorized a delegation, and Sprague 
appointed ardent spokesmen for conciliation. In telegraphing his 
appointments to Washington, the governor added fervently, “God 
give success to the movement.”** 

In Massachusetts, the question of sending delegates aroused 
animosities among the radicals themselves. While few, if any, 
Bay State officials were willing to grant concessions, many other- 
wise uncompromising radicals thought it expedient to answer 
Virginia's call. A militant group led by Senator Charles Sumner, 
however, tried desperately to “keep the legislature firm.” “If 
Mass. yields one hairs-breadth,” Sumner insisted, “other states 
will yield an inch, a foot, a furlong.”** After an excited con- 
versation with Attorney General Edwin M. Stanton, the senator 
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notified Governor John A. Andrew of a fantastic plot supposedly 
involving the conference. According to Sumner’s account, Stanton 
feared that the commission “was ‘to contribute a Provisional 
Govt. which was to take possession of the Capital and declare 
itself the nation.’”*® Congressman Charles Francis Adams ana- 
lyzed Stanton’s fears with less hysteria and gave Andrew sensible 
advice. “If the meeting be a treasonable one,” he pointed out 
with considerable logic, “the Massachusetts delegates would of 
course be able to expose it to the country. If not, they would 
appear to take some interest in any proposition to reconcile 
differences.”*° 

Influenced by this reasoning, Governor Andrew reversed him- 
self and supported the dispatch of delegates. “I think we'd better 
be present by good men in the Conference,” he wrote Sumner, 
“than to be misrepresented by volunteers.”*' Regardless of logic, 
Sumner was in no mood to be convinced. In a telegram designed 
to block the governor’s proposed course in the legislature, the 
stubborn senator proclaimed: “I am against sending Commis- 
sioners to treat for the surrender of the North. I stand firm.”®* 
The governor nevertheless commanded a majority, and enabling 
resolutions passed after what one inflexible member described 
as “a hard fight . . . to keep our good old State up to the mark.”™* 
Sumner was reassured somewhat when Andrew followed his ad- 
vice and appointed “only the firmest” Republicans, in whom there 
was “no possibility of concession or compromise.”™* 

Though convinced of the undesirability of answering Virginia’s 

49 “C. S.” to Andrew, “Private,” January 26, 1861, ibid. 

50 Charles F. Adams to Andrew, January 28, 1861, ibid. 

51 Andrew to Sumner, January 30, 1861, in John A. Andrew Papers ( Harvard 
University Library). F. W. Bird, a leading radical legislator, indicated his dis- 
approval of the governor’s reversal in policy. Andrew Papers (Massachusetts His- 
torical Society ). 

52 Sumner to George L. Stearns, telegram, January 31, 1861, in Sumner Papers. 

53 Stearns to Sumner, January 31, 1861, ibid.; a digest of the legislative action 
is carried in the Boston Advertiser, January 30, February 1, 2, 5, and 6, 1861. 

54 Sumner to Andrew, January 28, February 8, 1861; George Morey to Andrew, 
January 27, 1861, in Andrew Papers (Massachusetts Historical Society); Amos A. 
Lawrence to Alexander Boteler, February 7, 1861, in Rives Papers. The president 
of the Massachusetts Senate sternly warned Sumner of the political danger in- 
herent in his extremist position: “The truth is there is a desperate effort under, 
[sic] the surface, to drive you from the Senate next winter and if nothing is done it 
is feared by many that the conservative force will get so strong as to drive, both 


you and Andrew from your seats.” W. Claflin to Sumner, [January-February, 
1861], in Sumner Papers. 
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“invitation to reverse the verdict of the people,” Governor Wash- 
burn of Maine reluctantly followed the lead of Massachusetts.” 
Motivated solely by the desire to guarantee a Republican majority, 
Washburn authorized the Maine congressional delegation to 
represent the Pine Tree State. Though this group hardly needed 
advice on the dangers of negotiating with slaveholders, they 
nevertheless received stern warning: “Artful politicians—rich 
merchants and speculators, whose god is money, will counsel 
peace, regardless of principal [sic]; see that you yield not to their 
solicitations.”** In another last-minute effort to increase Republi- 
can representation, Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa adopted 
Washburn’s expedient and asked the Iowa congressmen “to attend 
said meeting on the part of this state if you shall think it advisable 
to do so in view of your official positions . . . and of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances.”** 

Unlike the uncompromising Yankees, a majority of border-state 
officials eagerly accepted Virginia’s invitation, though extremist 
minorities in some states made serious efforts to send representa- 
tives to Montgomery instead. In Maryland, since the legislature 
was not in session, the decision rested with Governor Thomas 


Hicks, a moderate who appointed seven delegates, “all devoted 
Union men.”* The Delaware legislature accepted the invitation 
almost unanimously and likewise appointed a conservative dele- 
gation.” Kentucky abandoned its proposal for a border-state con- 
vention at Baltimore, and the legislature named two Constitu- 
tional Unionists, two Breckinridge Democrats, one Douglas Demo- 


55 Israel Washburn, Jr., to Mrs. W. H. Seward, February 12, 1861, in William 
H. Seward Papers ( University of Rochester Library ). 

56 J. P. Fessenden [written for “Uncle” by P.B.F.] to W. P. Fessenden, January 
10, 1861, in William Pitt Fessenden Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Con- 
gress). Edward Everett described Washburn as “an ultra-Republican.” Edward 
Everett, “MS Diary” (Massachusetts Historical Society), February 23, 1861. 

57 New York Times, February 5, 1861; Samuel J. Kirkwood to James Harlan, 
James W. Grimes, Samuel R. Curtis, and William Vandever, January 28, 1861, in 
Iowa Historical Record (lowa City, 1885-1902), II (1886), 375-76; Samuel Ryan 
Curtis, “MS Private Journal,” February 4, 1861 (Illinois State Historical Society). 
The Iowa delegation first took the position that “their duties in Congress and to 
the State” prevented them from serving in the Peace Conference. Later they 
reversed this position and made occasional appearances. Detroit Free Press, 
February 7, 1861. 

58 Detroit Free Press, January 26, 1861. 

59 Delaware House Journal, 1861 (Wilmington, 1861), 335-37, 289; Edward 
Ridgely, Secretary of Delaware, to John Letcher, January 30, 1861, in Governor 
John Letcher Executive Papers (Virginia State Library). 
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crat, and one neutral to represent the state at Washington. 
Though the Breckinridge men favored a strong Southern Rights 
position, all agreed with Governor Beriah Magoffin that “no ex- 
periment” should remain “untried” in “restoring fraternal rela- 
tions.”®° 

Tennessee dropped its proposal for a meeting of “all the slave- 
holding States” in Nashville, but the state Senate narrowly 
defeated a proposal by Governor Isham G. Harris and Speaker 
Tazewell W. Newman to send delegates to Montgomery instead 
of Washington."' Unlike their governor, eleven of the twelve 
Volunteer State delegates stood staunchly for moderation.” In 
North Carolina, Governor John W. Ellis vigorously denounced 
all “craven Submissionists” and made plans to take the Tar Heel 
State out of the Union, confidently asserting that the “great heart 
of the people” would “flock to the Standard of the South.” 
Unionists and conditional Unionists nevertheless commanded a 
majority in the legislature, which selected a like-minded delega- 
tion to go to Washington. Political necessity, as well as precau- 
tion, prompted jittery members to send three observers to Mont- 
gomery, also. 


“Fire-eaters,” “Black Republicans,” and moderates in Missouri 
clashed in a confusing parliamentary struggle. Governor Clai- 
borne F. Jackson recommended representation at Montgomery, as 
well as at Washington, but secessionists lacked the strength to 
force through his recommendation.” By voting with radical Re- 


60 Kentucky House Journal, 1861 (Frankfort, 1861), 9, 109-11, 133-40; Detroit 
Free Press, January 18, 1861; Frank H. Heck, “John C. Breckinridge in the Crisis 
of 1860-1861,” in Journal of Southern History, XX1 (August 1955), 334. 

61 Tennessee Senate Journal, 1861 ( Nashville, 1861), 75-83, 87, 91, 98-107, 111, 
115-16, 146-47, 150-51. The resolution to send delegates to Montgomery was 
defeated in the Senate 11 to 9. A motion to reconsider failed 10 to 10. 

62 Lucius E. Chittenden, A Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the Secret 
Sessions of the Conference Convention, for Proposing Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Held at Washington, D. C., in February, A.D., 1861 
(New York, 1864), 437-38. 

63 John W. Ellis to Robert N. Gourdin, [December 16, 1860], in John W. Ellis 
MS. Letterbook (University of North Carolina Library); Ellis to I. W. Garrott, 
January 30, 1861, ibid. 

64 MS. Tennesee Resolutions, in John Tyler Collection (University of Virginia 
Library); North Carolina Senate Journal, 1860-1861 (Raleigh, 1861), 396-97; 
Detroit Free Press, January 29, 1861; J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, Reconstruction 
in North Carolina (Raleigh, 1906), 20. 

65 Missouri House Journal, 1861 (Jefferson City, 1861), 202-206, 218; Missouri 
Senate Journal, 1861 (Jefferson City, 1861), 107, 152-53; St. Louis Missouri Re- 
publican, January 1, February 1, 1861. 
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publicans from St. Louis County, they managed to postpone for 
a time the dispatch of delegates to Washington. At last, after 
three attempts, moderates authorized and elected a delegation, 
which, like the legislature itself, was sharply divided, though all 
members endorsed instructions charging them with the mission 
of securing “the honor and equal rights of the slaveholding 
States.” 

When the opening gavel sounded in Washington on February 
4, legislative battles still continued in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, where radicals refused to “yield an inch of . . . vantage 
ground” after their November victory. “Southern friends,” said 
Governor Alexander Randall of Wisconsin, “. . . have dictated 
and browbeat long enough.” A spirited election to determine 
whether or not to call a secession convention apparently kept 
Arkansas from even considering Virginia’s invitation. Time and 
space conspired against the participation of states on the West 
Coast. No delegates came from the lower South. The seven 
seceded states, said the New Orleans Picayune, “no longer [had] 
the capacity to vote as States in the Union.’ Fire-eaters, like 
their Northern radical counterparts, feared a negotiated adjust- 


ment. Indeed, their success at Montgomery depended upon 
Virginia's failure at Washington. 


66 New York Times, February 9, 1861; Frederick A. Culmer, “A Snapshot of 
Alexander W. Doniphan, 1808-1887,” in Missouri Historical Review (Columbia, 
1906- ), XXXVIII (October 1943), 29; Peace Commissioners Report to the State 
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Papers (Wisconsin State Historical Society ). 

69 New Orleans Picayune, February 8, 1861, quoted in Dwight L. Dumond 
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Notes and Documents 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE MEMBERSHIP OF SECESSION 
CONVENTIONS IN THE LOWER SOUTH 


By RALPH A. WOOSTER 


| THE ELECTION OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AS PRES- 
ident in November 1860, the states of the lower South commenced 
a process of seceding from the Union. By early February 1861 
seven states had seceded and had formed a new government, 
the Confederate States of America. In every instance the instru- 
ment of secession, and of the eventual ratification of the new 
Confederate constitution, was a special state convention called 
by the legislature. 

For the most part the 1,048 men who participated in these 
conventions of the lower South have not received the attention 
of historians. Only the participants whose roles in the political, 
military, or economic history of the state or nation were extensive, 
such as Robert Toombs, L. Q. C. Lamar, William Gregg, and 
R. Barnwell Rhett, have had biographers. Some of the other 
delegates have received brief attention in biographical memoirs 
or in county histories, but the vast majority have been forgotten, 
largely because historical materials concerning them are either 
lacking or widely scattered. Fortunately, specific information 
for the great majority of these delegates can be found in the 
manuscript returns of the Eighth Census of the United States, 
1860. It is believed that use of these returns, which constitute 
the major source for the present study, provides not only a com- 
' parative picture of the various convention memberships but also 
gives an insight into the importance of personal characteristics in 
determining support or opposition to secession in 1860-1861. 

As the employment of the manuscript census returns in his- 
torical research is a comparatively new procedure, it may be well 
to give some attention to what the materials are and how they 
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have been used in this analysis. Of foremost importance are the 
returns of population, consisting of Schedule No. 1, Free In- 
habitants, and Schedule No. 2, Slave Inhabitants.’ The first of 
these schedules lists by family groups all free inhabitants within 
a county, giving their name, sex, color, age, occupation, real 
property owned, personal property owned, and place of birth by 
state or country of each person.” 

In searching out delegates to the secession conventions, the 
writer went through the voluminous returns for Schedule No. 1 
until he found information for each convention member or until 
he became convinced that such information could not be de- 
termined from the Census. On such occasions as the latter, a 
complete search through the returns of the county the individual 
represented in the secession convention was made at least twice 
and usually three times. As the total free inhabitant population 
for the seven states studied was over two and a half million and 
there are forty-two names on a page (plus a number of half-filled 
pages at the end of counties and precincts), the writer con- 
servatively estimates that he went through over sixty thousand 
pages of manuscript returns in Schedule No. 1 alone. 


In Schedule No. 2, Slave Inhabitants, slaves within the county 
are listed by owners. The writer simply searched through the 
county of the delegate’s residence to find the number of slaves 
listed under his name. Only slaves held by the delegate indi- 
vidually or in partnership were counted; thus, all slaves “em- 
ployed by” or “held in trust” by the delegate were excluded, 
excepting those held in trust for wife or children. In some in- 


1 The originals of these manuscript returns are in the National Archives. The 
writer used microfilm copies at the University of Texas Library. Unfortunately, 
the returns of Schedule No. 4, Productions of Agriculture, are still available only 
for Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and part of Georgia. These returns are especially 
rich in content, giving for each farm the total number of improved acres and 
unimproved acres, cash value, value of implements and machinery, number of 
livestock (subdivided into number of horses, asses and mules, milch cows, working 
oxen, other cattle, sheep, and swine), value of livestock, crops and produce (sub- 
divided into thirty-two parts, ranging from bales of cotton, pounds of honey and 
butter, and tons of hay), value of homemade manufacture, and value of animals 
slaughtered. Where available these returns were used and results may be studied 
in Ralph A. Wooster, “The Secession Conventions of the Lower South: A Study 
of Their Membership” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1954). 

2 Such facts as unable to read, insane, or blind, attended school in past year, or 
married in past year are also shown where applicable. 
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stances, the delegate had several plantations within the county; 
and in such cases, his total number of slaves was counted.* 

The information gathered from this systematic search through 
the manuscript returns was then tabulated for each state. Some 
interesting comparisons in the general picture resulted. The con- 
vention membership with the oldest age was that of South Car- 
olina, where the delegates had a median age of forty-nine years. 
This was nine years above the forty-year median of the Texas 
convention. The median age of the Georgia membership was 45 
years; Alabama, 44; Florida, 43; Louisiana, 43; and Mississippi, 42. 

In four of the six conventions in which there was opposition to 
secession the median age of the secessionists was less than the 
median age of their combined opponents. In Florida it was the 
same. Only in Texas were the immediate secessionists older than 
those favoring delay. In Louisiana, the co-operationists were the 
faction with the lowest median age, but the median of the 
Unionist and co-operationist factions was greater than that of 
the secessionists.’ It should be noted also that the all-secessionist 
South Carolina convention had much the highest median age of 
any of the conventions. 


8 The slave schedule has not yielded entirely satisfactory results for this study. 
Many Southerners, especially wealthy planters, owned lands and slaves in counties 
other than those of their residence. Too, the mechanics of working through the 
returns and the frailties of human memory make it practicable to search sys- 
tematically only for the slaves held by the delegate in the county of his residence. 
Slaves held by delegates in counties other than those of their residences have, 
therefore, with one or two exceptions, been missed in this study. 

For a thorough study and explanation of census returns in historical studies see 
Barnes F. Lathrop, “History from the Census Returns,” in Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (Austin, 1897-  ), LI (April 1948), 293-312. A less detailed descrip- 
tion of census materials may also be found in Frank L. and Harriet C. Owsley, 
“The Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum South,” in Journal of 
Southern History, VI (February 1940), 24-45. 

4 For a study of each individual convention see Wooster, “Secession Conventions 
of the Lower South.” At the end of each chapter in this work a listing of 
individual delegates and their personal characteristics may be found. 

5 The term “conditional union” refers to those who opposed any disruption of 
the Union until a last effort at compromise, preferably by constitutional amend- 
ments guaranteeing protection of Southern rights, had been attempted. “Co- 
operationists” favored withdrawal from the Union, but in the form of united 
Southern action. The other group, the “immediate secessionists,” commonly 
labeled simply “secessionists,” favored withdrawal by separate state action without 
delay. 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF MEDIAN AGES OF 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Vote in Convention 
Conditional Immediate 
State Union Co-operation Secession 


South Carolina 49 
Mississippi 43 40 
Alabama 42 
Florida 43 
Georgia 44 
Louisiana 45.5 43 
Texas 38 40 


SERBERSE 


The proportion of native sons in the conventions of the several 
states varied widely. The South Carolina and Georgia conven- 
tions, representing the oldest communities, had much the highest 
proportion of natives, 80.5 per cent and 68.5 per cent respectively. 
On the other extreme, no members of the Texas convention were 
born in the state. Florida, like Texas a relatively new state, had 
9.9 per cent natives in her convention. Following in ascending 
order were Mississippi, with 16.0 per cent natives in the con- 
vention, Alabama, with 17.0 per cent, and Louisiana, with 36.2 
per cent. In South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, an over- 
whelming majority of native sons favored immediate secession, 
whereas in Alabama and Florida the few native sons rejected 
secession. In Louisiana, native sons favored immediate secession 
by 25 to 22, a ratio less favorable than that prevailing in the con- 
vention as a whole. 

The typical delegate to any one of the conventions was a sub- 
stantial property owner, but the conventions differed greatly in 
the median property holding of their members. For instance, the 
median property holding of the South Carolina convention was 
$68,875, whereas the median in the Texas convention was 
$16,000. The Louisiana convention, with $50,000, had the second 
highest median, while Mississippi, with $48,512, had the third. 
The median property holding for the Alabama convention was 
$33,000; for the Georgia convention $24,000; and for the Florida 
convention $22,000.° 

6 John L. Manning of South Carolina, who had a total holding of $2,146,000, 


was the wealthiest individual delegate in any of the conventions of the lower 
South. 
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TABLE 2 
MEDIAN PROPERTY HOLDING OF 
CONVENTION DELEGATES 


Convention Real Property Personal Property 
South Carolina $18,875 $50,000 
Mississippi 15,712 32,000 
Alabama 8,000 25,000 
Florida 7,000 15,000 
Georgia 7,000 17,000 
Louisiana 30,000 20,000 
Texas 6,000 10,000 


The median slaveholding for the 1,048 delegates to the seven 
conventions was fifteen slaves, but the medians for the individual 
conventions varied considerably, ranging from thirty-seven slaves 
in South Carolina to five slaves in Texas. The Mississippi median 
was 15.5 slaves, and the Georgia median was 14 slaves. Alabama 
(with 13 slaves), Louisiana (with 12 slaves), and Florida (with 
10 slaves) followed in descending order as to median slavehold- 
ing. The average holdings were much larger than the median, 
and the order was changed somewhat, but the difference be- 
tween conventions was still great.’ 


TABLE 3 
MEDIAN NUMBER OF SLAVES HELD 
BY DELEGATES TO SECESSION CONVENTIONS 


Conditional Immediate 

Convention Union Co-operation Secession Total 
South Carolina 37 37 
Mississippi 12 21 16 15.5 
Alabama 12 19 13 
Florida 5 13 10 
Georgia 14 14 14 
Louisiana 9 17 12 12 
Texas 4.5 5 5 


7 The Louisiana convention, for example, had the second highest average, but 
next to the lowest median in slaveholding. Only the South Carolina group, with 
an average of 58.8 slaves, exceeded the 46.3 average of Louisiana. John L. Man- 
ning, with 648 slaves, was the largest individual slaveholder. William R. Barrow 
of Louisiana, with 432 slaves, was the second largest. 
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Of the 1,048 delegates, 294 were born in Georgia and 250 in 
South Carolina. Both groups were heavily in favor of secession. 
In fact, majorities on the same side were given by delegates born 
in every state, group of states, or foreign country. This majority 
was usually quite decisive; in most states the majority was more 
than two to one. 


TABLE 4 
PLACES OF BIRTH OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 
Vote in Convention 


Conditional Immediate 
Place of Birth Union Co-operation Secession 


Georgia 5 105 ; 180 
South Carolina 25 219 
Tennessee 17 60 
North Carolina 29 37 
Virginia ll 46 


Louisiana 
Kentucky 


13 26 
4 24 


5 
8 
1 
3 
Alabama 3 14 34 
9 
6 
3 


Mississippi 4 
Florida 6 2 
Maryland 1 1 6 
Arkansas 8 
Missouri 3 
New England 1 2 12 
Middle Atlantic 
and Mid-West 3 3 27 
Foreign 3 1 15 19 
Unknown 2 6 30 89° 
Total 53 241 T47 1,048° 


* Total for Georgia includes four delegates not voting; for South Carolina, 
Virginia, and unknown, one not voting. Grand total includes these seven delegates 
not voting. 


23 


There appears to be little relationship between occupation and 
attitude toward secession. Table 5 shows that majorities of the 
members of all the leading occupations represented in the con- 
ventions of the seven states cast their votes for immediate separa- 
tion, and that the margin was usually in the neighborhood of 
two to one, or about the same as the ratio of strength in the con- 
ventions as a whole. For instance, 326 of the 473 planters and 
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farmers, 207 of the 273 lawyers, and 48 of the 67 physicians sup- 
ported separate state action. The only occupational groups 
rather equally divided over secession were the ministers, who 
voted ten for secession and eight for delay, and the lawyer- 
farmers, who voted seven for secession and five for delay. 


TABLE 5 
OCCUPATION OF CONVENTION DELEGATES 
Vote in Convention 
Conditional Immediate 
Occupation Union Co-operation Secession 
Planter or 
Farmer 
Lawyer 
Physician 
Merchant 
Public Official 
Minister 
Lawyer-Farmer 
Crafts 
Lawyer-Planter 
Physician-Planter 
Teacher 
Rancher 
Miscellaneous 1 29 42 
Unknown 1 27 38° 
Total 53 747 1,048° 


* Total for planter or farmer includes four not voting; for lawyer, includes two 


not voting; for unknown, includes one not voting. Grand total includes these 
seven not voting. 


126 326 
207 

48 

38 

31 

10 


_ 


In median property holdings, the immediate secessionists in the 
seven conventions were without exception wealthier than their 
opponents. In some instances, the difference between the fac- 
tions was substantial; for example, the median for the co-opera- 
tionists in Alabama was $16,400, as against the median of $57,913 
for the secessionists. In other conventions the difference was not 
as great, as reference to Table 6 will show, but in each the seces- 
sionist median property holding was above that of the op- 
position. 
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TABLE 6 
COMPARISON OF TOTAL PROPERTY HOLDINGS OF 
CONVENTION MEMBERSHIP 
Median Holdings of Various Factions 


Conditional Immediate 
Convention Union Co-operation Secession 


South Carolina $68,875 
Mississippi $47,000 $48,409 57,765 
Alabama 16,400 57,913 
Florida 13,012 30,300 
Georgia 23,840 25,000 
Louisiana 19,500 59,900 60,250 
Texas 13,000 16,000 


In two conventions—Alabama and Florida—the median slave- 
holding of the secessionists was considerably above that of their 
opponents. In the Louisiana convention, however, the co-opera- 
tionist faction had a median of 17 slaves, as against 12 slaves for 
the secessionists. The co-operationists in Mississippi, with a 
median of 21 slaves, were likewise larger slaveholders than the 


secessionists in that convention, who had a median of 16 slaves.® 

The percentage of planters, those holding twenty or more 
slaves, among secessionist and co-operationist factions in the 
seven conventions was almost the same, with 41.4 per cent of the 
secessionists and 42.3 per cent of the co-operationists in this 
group. Only 33.9 per cent of the conditional unionists were in 
the planter class in 1860. The smaller slaveholder category, those 
with one but fewer than twenty slaves, included 40.7 per cent of 
the secessionists, 43.2 per cent of the co-operationists, and 45.5 
per cent of the conditional unionists. Only a small percentage of 
each group were nonslaveholders; 17.9 per cent of the secession- 
ists, 14.5 per cent of the co-operationists, and 20.7 per cent of the 
conditional unionists falling in this division. 

The foregoing analysis has shown that the secession con- 
ventions of the lower South were in many ways similar. All seven 
were largely composed of middle-aged men; all seven were 
dominated by planters, lawyers, and farmers; and all seven had 
a majority of slaveholders. In other ways, the conventions varied 


8 See Table 3. 
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appreciably from state to state. South Carolina and Louisiana 
delegates, for example, were far wealthier, and presumably far 
more “aristocratic,” than the members of the Texas and Florida 
conventions. 

The factions within these conventions like the conventions 
themselves were in some ways similar and in other ways different. 
Places of birth and occupations seem to have differed little be- 
tween immediate secessionists in the conventions and those who 
favored some form of delay. The secessionists were slightly 
wealthier and younger and held more slaves than their combined 
opponents. The difference does not seem pronounced enough, 
however, to conclude that the slaveholders in the conventions 
formed a solid block for immediate separation. In Louisiana and 
Mississippi, for example, those favoring delay were the larger 
slaveholders.’ Too, the co-operationist faction had a slightly 
higher percentage of planters than did the immediate secession- 
ists. The motives for supporting immediate withdrawal from the 
Union seem then to have had a deeper basis than personal 
characteristics of convention members alone. 

® The best illustration of a state in which large planters were secessionists was 
Arkansas of the upper South. See Ralph Wooster, “The Arkansas Secession Con- 


vention,” in Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Fayetteville, 1942- ), XIII (Summer 
1954), 172-95. 





Book Reviews 


American Cities in the Growth of the Nation. By Constance McLaugh- 
lin Green. (New York: John De Graf, 1957. Pp. xii, 258. Map, 
illustrations, bibliographical uote. $6.50. ) 


Had Mrs. Green reversed her title to something like The Growth of 
the American Nation by Reason of Her Cities, she would have lost 
in felicity of phrasing and gained in accuracy of description. For the 
book has as its thesis that the city is the central factor in the develop- 
ment of the United States. Mrs. Green generalizes to the effect that 
“The swift rise of cities is a feature of American history no less sig- 
nificant than the swift march of the frontier.” The total impact of her 
text goes much further. The city far overshadows the frontier, with 
urbanization, indeed, prodding and pulling the westward agrarian 
movement. 

The book does not so much argue its thesis as it assumes and illus- 
trates it. Narration, not analysis, is the major intended purpose. The 
bibliography does not include such works in the assessment of the 
urban influence as Carl Bridenbaugh’s volumes and Arthur Schles- 
inger’s essay. And yet, since Mrs. Green’s position is so extreme on 
this issue, her book is an important addition to the historiography of 
urban interpretation. 

The growth of America is described through case histories of key 
cities in different eras. The seaboard cities—-New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Boston—which dominated American economic 
life in 1800, are joined by the river cities—Cincinnati, St. Louis, New 
Orleans—as America moves west. Holyoke and Naugatuck mark the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution, Chicago the rise of the railroads. 
Denver and Wichita stand for the Great Plains frontier, Seattle for 
the Far West. Detroit represents modern industry and labor. Wash- 
ington, a superb national capital but a thwarted city, is the last stop on 
Mrs. Green’s tour. 

To second-guess an author's choices is hardly fair but always en- 
ticing. The reviewer would quickly trade one of the New England 
manufacturing towns for an industrial city in the New South. More 
cautiously he would swap Seattle for San Francisco. And he would 
ponder giving economics a little less weight, other aspects of civiliza- 


tion a little more, which might make eligible entries of Hollywood and 
Oak Ridge. 
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For the cities which Mrs. Green does tell about, the main emphasis 
is placed in each study on that period in history when the city played 
its distinctive role in the general drama of American development. 
Beginnings and aftermaths are more sketchily traced. Thus, interesting 
as are the individual chapters, the whole is more than the sum of the 
parts. 

Mrs. Green’s book developed from a series of lectures given at Uni- 
versity College, London. The structure and style reveal that the ma- 
terial was first prepared for oral delivery to a group of live listeners 
by an able craftsman. Undergraduates, as well as their professors, will 


find the book absorbing. 


Emory University James Harvey Younc 


The Governor and the Rebel: A History of Bacon’s Rebellion in Vir- 
ginia. By Wilcomb E. Washburn. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, 1958. Pp. xx, 248. Maps, illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Wilcomb E. Washburn’s revision of the popular historical interpreta- 


tion of Bacon’s Rebellion should occasion considerable debate. The 
thesis he presents is that the Virginia uprising in 1676 was basically a 
dispute over Indian policy and not a democratic reform movement 
against a tyrannical royal government. Writing with conviction, in 
highly readable prose, he skillfully documents his arguments, which 
include use of the previously unexplored Henry Coventry papers at 
Longleat in England. 

Nathaniel Bacon endorsed the removal of all Indians, even the 
friendly, tributary ones, in the interests of unlimited territorial ex- 
pansion, the fur trade, and as a revenge for frontier Indian attacks. 
Governor William Berkeley believed that a more cautious policy should 
be followed, in justice to the innocent Indians, in support of the fur 
trade, colonial defense, and a peaceful expansion into Indian lands. 
In the author’s own words, “It was the frontiersmen’s continuing viola- 
tion of Governor Berkeley's efforts to settle the Indian-white relation- 
ship with fairness to both sides that precipitated the rebellion.” He 
believes that this aggressiveness of the frontiersmen has been obscured 
for 150 years by American historians possessing antimonarchical, re- 
publican sentiments. In the rebellion they find support for their ideas 
by featuring a rebel fighting against the oppression of a tyrannical 
royal governor. 
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The author does not deny that a complex situation existed at the 
time of the uproar in the Old Dominion in 1676. There was a backlog 
of hardships—among them high taxes, low tobacco prices, and foreign 
war—but the author finds that Berkeley was neither the cause of these 
nor that he was blamed for them. There were strong internal stresses 
among groups seeking political and economic power, and the whole 
structure of government was under attack; here the governor was a 
logical target, but not, says this study, because he was guilty of bribery 
and corruption. He was in power and they were not. Those who ac- 
cept broader causes for the rebellion than the immediate causes of race 
relations and settlement policy will probably offer the greatest criticism 
of this revision. 

Is Bacon the Indian fighter also to be known as Bacon the reformer? 
It is true that he encouraged recruits by promising them equality, and 
many who hoped for a “levelling” joined him. There was confiscation 
of loyalist estates and he freed servants of the loyalists, but Dr. Wash- 
burn shows rather conclusively that Bacon did not promote the idea 
that he was leading a democratic struggle against imperial domination 
until his cause was lost. There is a categorical denial that Bacon had 
any “genuine interests in political reform,” and it is false to refer to 
the June assembly and laws as his. The rebel started and pursued the 
rebellion as a crusade to extirpate the Indians. The facts that a few 
innocent Indians were killed and the foreign, marauding Indians were 
never engaged, and that the policy resumed after the rebellion was 
essentially the one advocated by the governor, suggest that this crusade 
of the Indian fighter was as much a failure as the claim of those who 
would make of him a democratic reformer. Rather, it is suggested 
here, if one seeks the birth of resistance to autocratic government, he 
should look not in Bacon’s Rebellion but in the post-rebellion fight of 
the loyalists against the arbitrary injustice of the royal commissioners 
sent to investigate it. 

What about the two protagonists? The rebel emerges from this 
book with all of the glamour stripped away. He was a foul-mouthed, 
physically dirty, ambitiously unstable character. And yet, during the 
few months of the rebellion, he received the support of large numbers. 
To many of them the cause that he led, or they thought he led, was 
just, and he had the quality of rough leadership that compelled others 
to his side. When he died the rebellion was over, unless, as seems 
likely, it was already over before then. The governor emerges with 
all of the prestige of his earlier years restored. He represented the 
forces of vision and justice in the rebellion, and although conservative, 
aristocratic, deaf, and seventy, he was not the oppressive magistrate 
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of prevailing accounts. Those who accept the idea of Berkeley as an 
oppressive governor may not change their views after reading this 
book as quickly as those who may be willing to recast Bacon in a 
less heroic role. 

There are helpful maps by Susan S. Armstrong, explanatory notes, 
and a most useful essay on the sources. Dr. Washburn, formerly of 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture and now curator 
of political history in the Smithsonian Institution, is editing a collection 
of documents on Bacon’s Rebellion to be published for the Virginia 
Historical Society. It will offer a valuable companion volume for this 
challenging book. 


Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia Wu.11aM H. Serer 


Arthur Dobbs, Esquire, 1689-1765: Surveyor-General of Ireland, Pros- 
pector and Governor of North Carolina. By Desmond Clarke. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 232. 
Frontispiece, notes, appendix, biblography. $6.00. ) 


Arthur Dobbs was a restless Irishman whose interests ranged over 
much of the horizon of the eighteenth-century enlightenment. Despite 
his opportunities to live the good life of the country squire, Dobbs’s 


peripatetic spirit led him into such diversified activities as burgess 
and mayor of Carrickfergus, member of the Irish Parliament, promoter 
of voyages in search of the ever-elusive Northwest Passage, founder 
of the Dublin Society, speculator in American lands, Surveyor-General 
of Ireland, and the author of essays on both scientific and economic 
subjects. In rare intervals of inactivity, when others might have rested, 
Dobbs busied himself with a study of the life cycle of the honeybee. 
At the age of sixty-six, when most men look to the past, Arthur 
Dobbs assumed the post of governor of North Carolina. His arrival 
in the colonies coincided almost exactly with the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War, and his measures to persuade a reluctant 
North Carolina assembly to prosecute the war were vigorous although 
not notable for their success. Throughout his administration the gover- 
nor did more for the defense of the colony than had any of his 
predecessors. This work, however, did not preclude other interests. 
Internal improvements came in for their full share of attention, and 
in order to strengthen the trade between North Carolina and Ireland, 
Dobbs was insistent in his demands for repeal of the Navigation Acts. 
Historians have sometimes accused Dobbs, as the author phrases it, 
of “nepotism, choleric temperament and doddering senility.” Mr. 
Clarke defends his subject against these charges, although admitting 
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at the same time that Dobbs, in his later years, did exhibit signs of 
impatience, petulance, and irascibility. It would seem that the charge 
of senility is given some credence by the governor's marriage, at the 
age of seventy-three, to a fifteen-year-old girl. 

The author, in his rehabilitation of Dobbs, points out that much of 
the opposition to Dobbs came not from the advocates of republicanism, 
as is sometimes indicated, but was originated by the agents of the Earl 
of Granville. In countering these charges, Dobbs is presented as 
actually more on the side of the people than many of his opponents in 
the legislature. The author makes the point that much of the gover- 
nor’s unpopularity stemmed from a rebuke administered by the Board 
of Trade for his support of a judiciary bill which was later disallowed 
by the home government. After chastisement by the Board of Trade, 
Dobbs appears to have become determined to adhere strictly to his 
instructions in the future, no matter what the cost in popularity. 

It is difficult to be critical of so excellent a study, although a map of 
colonial North Carolina would have been helpful, and a more judicious 
use of dates would have clarified the continuity. Biographies of the 
colonial governors have long been needed, and it is not inconceivable 
that volumes of this quality would destroy a number of shibboleths 
of the past. Mr. Clarke has established a superior pattern which other 
biographers might well follow. 


Tulane University Hucu F. Rankin 


Planters and Business Men: The Guignard Family of South Carolina, 
1795-1930. Edited by Arney R. Childs. South Caroliniana, No. 6. 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 155. 
Illustrations, appendix. ) 


The surviving members of the Guignard family of Columbia, South 
Carolina, rendered a notable service to the historical guild and to 
others interested in American history when they presented a collection 
of more than three thousand family manuscripts to the South Caro- 
liniana Library of their city. A small portion of the manuscripts, 
mainly letters which passed between members of the family, have now 
been collected by an experienced editor, a former member of the staff 
of the University of South Carolina. Dean Childs has been faced with 
a problem of selection from a wealth of materials. What she has 
chosen to present to the reader is of value and interest. However, 
some scholars undoubtedly will find many of the unpublished items 
in the Guignard Collection of special value in their research projects. 
The book contains a full coverage neither of the history of the 
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Guignards nor of their times. It does indicate family interests and 
activities of five generations of Guignards, especially those who wrote 
letters during the 1820's and the period 1840-1870. 

The Guignards were typical of innumerable nineteenth-century 
Southern families in that they maintained close family ties. This trait 
may have resulted, in part, because of their French background. More- 
over, most of them stuck close to the land during the pre-Civil War 
years, and here they were typically French, American, and Southern. 
They raised cotton, corn, and rice with slave labor until 1865; they 
were enterprising in other respects, too. They were typical planter- 
businessmen in that they worked hard at their occupations. They found 
plantation slavery to be profitable, and they invested plantation 
profits in other businesses. French acumen has served them well 
through the years. Their wealth, except land, was lost during and 
just after the Civil War. They expressed some hatred for Yankees. 
Like the ante bellum Yankee, however, they always sought to turn a 
penny or more: “He would kiss a queen til] he raised a blister/ With 
his arm sound her neck and his felt hat on/ Would address the king 
with the title of mister/ And ask him the price of the throne that he 
sat on.” They failed to make a success of farming after the war, 
recouping their fortunes only by leaving the country and turning to 
another undertaking, brickmaking with convict-lease labor. They en- 
gaged successfully in other business, social, and cultural activities in 
later years. Because of a family habit of saving all sorts of things, 
including the Guignard Papers, they have made possible the editing 
of a delightful little book which should be of professional value to 
scholars and of interest to general readers. 


Florida State University Weymoutu T. JoRDAN 


Magnificent Missourian: The Life of Thomas Hart Benton. By Elbert 
B. Smith. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 351. 
Notes. $6.00.) 


No American politician ever tooted his own horn more insistently 
than Thomas Hart Benton, and none has been more unfairly neglected 
by succeeding generations of biographers. Now, a hundred years 
after Old Bullion’s death, the neglect has been abundantly repaired 
by the appearance of not one but two good Benton books. Elbert B. 
Smith’s Magnificent Missourian demands comparison with William N. 
Chambers’ Old Bullion Benton, published in 1956. 

Though Smith’s book draws on some materials collected by Cham- 
bers, it has all the earmarks of an independent production. Both 
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authors are trained scholars, both did extensive research, and both 
write with a verve that does justice to their flamboyant subject. Yet 
they write for different purposes and should reach substantially differ- 
ent audiences. 

Smith has written a “personal” biography, focusing narrowly on Old 
Bullion himself and sketching in only enough of the historical environ- 
ment to explain the hero’s actions. Chambers, on the other hand, is a 
“historical” biographer who attempts to interpret both Benton and the 
complex field of historical forces on which he acted. Smith’s shorter, 
faster paced narrative may find a wider and perhaps less serious 
audience, while Chambers’ more detailed, more heavily documented 
interpretation contributes more to historical understanding. Yet Smith’s 
“personal” account is set in a sound historical framework, while 
Chambers, for all his serious purposes, has written an absorbing 
narrative. 

Old Bullion has been well repaid for his hundred-year wait. Not 
only is his semipopular biographer a scholar and his scholarly biog- 
rapher an artist, but both think him a great man. Their readers will 
find this verdict supported by the historical record which their artistry 
and scholarship adduce. For all Benton’s pomposity and occasional 
bad judgment, he exhibited through a long career a quite spectacular 
degree of honesty, courage, and disinterested devotion to the public 
good. Old Bullion deserves these biographers. 


Princeton University Cares Grier SELLERS, JR. 


The Plantation South. By Katherine M. Jones (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1957. Pp. xvi, 412. Illustrations, end maps, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


Though obviously intended primarily for the general reader, this 
new anthology of writings on the plantations of the ante bellum South 
should prove interesting and useful to scholars and teachers as well. 
The editor has brought together in convenient form eyewitness ac- 
counts ranging over a wide variety of materials and drawn from books, 
periodicals, and newspapers, many of which are out of print or other- 
wise difficult to obtain. About half the forty-odd selections are by 
Southerners, the remainder by Northerners or foreigners traveling in 
the South. While several of the travelers included—Frederick Law 
Olmsted, G. W. Featherstonehaugh, Frances Kemble, and William 
Howard Russell—are quite familiar, Miss Jones has brought some 
other letter writers and diarists out of relative obscurity. There are at 
least five excerpts from manuscripts presumably never before pub- 
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lished. The length of these excerpts seems to this reviewer just about 
right: long enough to arouse and sustain interest; not so long as to 
become wearisome. 

The passages quoted range in time from 1799 to 1861, and the 
plantations described are scattered widely from Virginia to Texas. 
The material is arranged under three main headings: The Old Do- 
minion and Its Neighbors (Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky), 
The Rice Kingdom (South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida), and Cot- 
ton (Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas). 
This arrangement leads to some oversimplification. It is misleading, 
for example, to lump the diversified agriculture of Middle Tennessee 
with the highly specialized sugar plantations of Louisiana under the 
heading of “Cotton.” But this is a minor objection. The important con- 
sideration is the interest and vitality of the material itself. 

One of the chief impressions that emerges from this book is the 
great diversity of the Old South. Even if one attempts to isolate a 
single institution, the plantation, it soon becomes obvious that there 
is little uniformity in the criteria of just what it encompassed. Tracts 
of land described as plantations varied in size from a few hundred to 
thousands of acres, while their houses and establishments varied from 
classical mansions to breezy log cabins. So far as this reviewer can 
make out, about the only uniformity was that a plantation involved a 
family unit and employed slave labor. Treatment of slaves, if we may 
judge from the testimony reproduced here, differed according to 
whether the slave worked under an easygoing, indulgent planter or an 
aggressive, hard-driving, or just plain cruel owner or overseer. The 
amount, conditions, and types of labor varied greatly not only from 
one geographical area to another but also on different plantations 
within a given area. The life of the planter himself ranged from the 
leisurely, genteel type of existence to that of hard, sweaty labor in the 
fields beside the slaves. Some women seem to have lived in idleness 
and pleasure, while others worked around the clock in their never- 
ending tasks of managing, mending, and tending. None of this will be 
new to the historian of the Old South, of course, but Miss Jones’s 
anthology gives fresh and authentic testimony to the impossibility of 
reducing a complex system of life and labor to a formula or set of 
stereotypes. 

While there is certainly no unanimity of opinion, several foreign 
travelers felt that life in the South with its large and closely knit 
families, its blooded horses and hounds, its old-fashioned hilarity on 
Christmas and other holidays, and its provincialism in habits and 
customs reminded them of old English country life. Hospitality was 
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sometimes so abundant as to become oppressive. William Howard 
Russell reported on the ordeal of the before-breakfast mint julep: 
“On one occasion the negro brought up mint julep number three, the 
acceptance of which he enforced by the emphatic declaration, ‘Massa 
says, sir, you had better take dis, cause it'll be de las he make ‘fo 
breakfast.’” 


Ohio State University Harry L. Coes 


Ante-Bellum Alabama: Town and Country. By Weymouth T. Jordan. 
Florida State University Studies, No. 27. (Tallahassee: Florida 
State University, 1957. Pp. viii, 172. Bibliography. $3.00.) 


This book is a collection of seven essays on the “social and economic 
development” of Alabama in the decades before 1860. Although much 
of the material in the several chapters has been previously published 
in historical journals, there are sufficient new materials and interpreta- 
tions to justify bringing the essays together into a single publication. 
The purpose of the study, Professor Jordan says in his preface, “is to 
present certain case studies which will furnish an insight into some of 
the important facets of Alabama’s late ante-bellum history” (p. vii). 

In the several chapters, the author traces the development of “a city 
[Mobile], a town [Marion], a planter family [the Elisha Kings], rural 
social life, certain attitudes of white people toward Negroes, and Ala- 
bama’s early crusade in behalf of agriculture and manufacturing” 
(p. vii). 

In the detailed account of the growth of Mobile and Marion, Mr. 
Jordan shows that the slow start made in the 1820's led to rapid growth 
in the subsequent decades when cotton culture and trade spread over 
the Black Belt. Mobile, as the principal port of the state, owed much 
of its prosperity to the trade with the planters up the rivers; and 
Marion was so closely linked to cotton that it became the urban port 
of the cotton culture itself, depending almost entirely for its life on 
the agricultural trade. 

The chapter on the King family is a detailed study of the agri- 
cultural policies, practices, and successes of one of the large planters 
of Perry County. The father and son, Elisha and Edwin King, were 
successful planters whose good judgment and industry helped them 
to make a profit from cotton every year from 1819 to 1860. 

The account of the rural social life is based on Martin Marshall's 
daybook, which, the author asserts, proved a storehouse of informa- 
tion about rural life. Included were recipes for various delectable 
dishes, for making soap, dyes, cleaning fluids, remedies for illnesses, 
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and numerous other practical instructions on how to survive and 
function in a rural ante bellum community. 

In another chapter, Professor Jordan reviews arguments of certain 
Alabama doctors and scientists on the physical status of the Negro. 
Depending largely upon the writings of Josiah C. Nott and John 
Steinback Wilson, he supports the thesis that many Southerners not 
only considered the Negro inferior to the white man but also that he 
originated from a different species. 

In the last two essays, the author furnishes a good account of the 
efforts of Alabama leaders to make the state self-sufficient in agricul- 
ture and industry. He reveals that above all others Dr. Noah B. 
Cloud, through his American Cotton Planter, agricultural societies, 
and fairs, made great progress in the 1840's and 1850's toward gaining 
wide acceptance of agricultural reforms. 

Mr. Jordan, in his concluding essay, presents much evidence to 
show that a similar change was taking place in industry. Instead of 
being hostile to new industry as once believed, Alabama leaders were 
crusading for industrial development. This movement, the author con- 
cludes, was not only for the purpose of increasing the soundness of 
the economy, but also for furthering Southern independence of North- 
ern economic control. 

Although brief in the number of pages, the volume is crowded with 
information. It reveals careful search of original sources, especially 
plantation journals, account books, business letters, and diaries which 
are still in the possession of descendants of the people about whom 
Professor Jordan writes. He has also searched the known depositories. 
The material has been handled judiciously. 


Birmingham-Southern College Henry T. SHANKS 


Storm over Sumter: The Opening Engagement of the Civil War. By 
Roy Meredith. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. Pp. viii, 
214. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $3.95.) 


First Blood: The Story of Fort Sumter. By W. A. Swanberg. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1958. Pp. x, 373. Map, illustrations, 
bibliography, notes. $5.95.) 


During the past few years Mr. Meredith has become best known as 
a writer and compiler of photographic histories, but in this latest work 
he has abandoned his former approach in favor of the more con- 
ventional form of the narrative. The result is not a happy one, for 
the book is insubstantial. Although written with an engaging style and 
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presented in an attractive format, it is a work whose research is in- 
adequate and whose accuracy is questionable. 

The story itself is the familiar one of how Sumter, during the in- 
terval between Lincoln’s election and his inauguration, became the 
focus and the symbol of sectional grievances until, at last, the crisis 
exploded into bloody strife. Containing elements of high human 
drama, the episode itself is filled with figures who played key roles in 
forging the chain of events; yet the author has examined none of the 
personal papers of these figures, with the single exception of those of 
Major Robert Anderson, the fort’s commander. He has not worked the 
rich mine of periodical literature, nor has he adequately consulted the 
standard monographs and biographies. 

No less serious than the deficiency in scholarship is the number of 
glaring inaccuracies. The author asserts that John C. Calhoun was a 
native of Charleston (p. 16), when actually he was a product of the 
Carolina upcountry; that in October 1860 Alexander H. Stephens was 
declaring that the South could “make better terms out of the Union 
than in it” (p. 18), when in reality he was urging upon the section a 
course of sober deliberation; that the vote for secession in the South 
Carolina convention was a divided one (p. 52), when in actuality it 
was unanimous; that John B. Floyd, as Buchanan’s Secretary of War, 
was guilty of deliberate treason, when in fact he was guilty primarily 
of gross laxness and monumental inefficiency. Mr. Meredith, in short, 
has mastered neither his sources nor his subject. 

Far more satisfying on every count is W. A. Swanberg’s First Blood. 
The author has contributed nothing essentially new to the story behind 
the firing on Fort Sumter, the main features of which have long been 
fixed; but he has added a new dimension through his superb handling 
of the main personalities involved in the drama. He is a master crafts- 
man, as he demonstrated in his biography of Daniel Sickles in 1956, 
and he has used to the fullest his talent for portraiture. Vividly drawn 
are the vignettes of Buchanan’s agonizing indecision, Lincoln’s un- 
certain temporizing, and Seward’s inept blundering. Seldom, more- 
over, will one find in all Civil War literature a more revealing analysis 
of the impact of crisis upon a man’s character than in the account of 
Major Robert Anderson, as he struggled to reconcile his love for the 
South with his devotion to the Union. 

The title of the work is perhaps more dramatic than accurate, since 
the only fatality of the thirty-four-hour bombardment of the fort was 
a horse. But to object seriously would be mere cavil, for this is a 
first-rate blend of literary art and historical craft. 


Oglethorpe University MARTIN ABBOTT 
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Vizetelly Covers the Confederacy. By W. Stanley Hoole. Confederate 
Centennial Studies, No. 4. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 173. Illustrations, bibliography. 
$4.00. ) 


A Civil War Artist at the Front: Edwin Forbes’ Life Studies of the 
Great Army. Edited by William Forrest Dawson. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1957. Illustrations. $6.50.) 


Since he was the only war artist to cover a major portion of the Civil 
War from within the Confederacy, the works of Frank Vizetelly of the 
Illustrated London News are of interest and importance. Except for 
a brief interval, the Englishman was in Confederate territory from mid- 
summer 1862, when he forsook the Union armies, until the end. A real 
“charmer,” a complete convert to the Southern cause, a wonderful 
teller of tall tales, and a rollicking good fellow generally, Vizetelly 
was a great favorite of Confederate society, both in camp and in town. 
He left no memoirs and not all of his drawings and accompanying 
narratives reached the Illustrated London News; a few fell into the 
possession of Harper's Weekly and appeared sometimes with and 
sometimes without credit to the author. 

Mr. Hoole has traced Vizetelly’s career with considerable care and 
has reproduced thirty-one of his Confederate illustrations from the 
ILN. Vizetelly was a competent though not a great artist. He had a 
good sense of the picturesque and was skillful in his fine-line technique. 
The illustrations selected are largely camp and battle scenes, though 
there are several excellent ones of President Davis’ flight from Rich- 
mond. Since Vizetelly’s opportunities were unique, one wishes that 
Hoole had given more attention to the record contained in his draw- 
ings and less to his friendships and comments, which have no great 
value; and that he had at least raised questions about the artist’s ac- 
curacy in such scenes as “General Hood is Wounded” (p. 105), since 
a Confederate general (Sorrel) charged that Vizetelly was not present 
on the occasion and that his sketch was misleading. The errors in 
Hoole’s narrative are not numerous, but some of them could have been 
avoided easily; paragraph 2, page 21, needs to be completely rewrit- 
ten after consulting almost any standard textbook on nineteenth- 
century European history. 

Edwin Forbes’s sketches from the Union side for Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper have less intrinsic importance than Vizetelly’s, 
but in the present reproductions they have much greater eye appeal. 
The forty illustrations in Dawson’s volume are from etchings based on 
contemporary war sketches but done by Forbes twenty years later. 
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Forbes was interested mainly in the more “homely and personal” 
aspects of soldier life. He was especially good at capturing the bore- 
dom of camp life and in portraying primitive camp conditions. It is 
easy to see why he was long a favorite of the war participants. His 
galloping, snorting horses, with all four feet off the ground simul- 
taneously, are objects of wonder. 


Emory University JoserH J. MATHEWS 


Confederate Engineers. By James L. Nichols. Confederate Centennial 
Studies, No. 5. (Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957. Pp. 122. Frontispiece, bibliography. $4.00.) 


This small, compact volume presents the history of the Confederate 
Corps of Engineers—an organization, like most branches of Confederate 
service, conceived in haste, born in confusion, and brought to maturity 
amid innumerable privations and handicaps. The corps nevertheless 
played an important role in sustaining the long and desperate South- 
ern war effort. 

The Corps of Engineers was created by act of the Confederate 
Congress on March 7, 1861, and placed under the temporary command 
of Major Josiah Gorgas, Chief of Ordnance. In the summer of 1861 
Major Danville Leadbetter became acting Chief of Engineers. In the 
fall Captain Alfred L. Rives took charge, and a year later Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jeremy F. Gilmer was made permanent Chief of Engineers. 

The Confederate Engineers in many instances took over projects 
already begun by state engineers, including the construction of such 
important works as Forts Henry and Donelson on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers, and other positions of like significance. Eventually 
they rendered inestimable service in building the defenses of Vicks- 
burg, Port Hudson, Mobile, Charleston, and other seacoast cities. 
Their work on these positions was eminently sound, concludes the 
author, for in every case these places fell because of faulty strategy 
or a lack of troops and naval strength, not because of defective engi- 
neering or construction. In addition to the erection of fortifications, 
the engineers played a vital part in laying out the defensive lines for 
the Confederate army, making maps, building bridges, and a myriad 
of other necessary activities. 

The author devotes two chapters to the organization and administra- 
tion of the corps, then describes its activities in a topical fashion 
under such headings as Defense of Ports, Confederate Map Supply, 
and others of similar nature. Information is primarily drawn from the 
Confederate Engineer Department records, the personal papers of 
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Gilmer and other engineer officers, the Official Records, and a wide as- 
sortment of secondary books and articles. 

The style is clear and the research appears to be thorough. Students 
of the Civil War will profit from this monograph. 


Tulane University Cuar.es P. ROLAND 


Chronicles from the Nineteenth Century: Family Letters of Blanche 
Butler and Adelbert Ames. Volume I, 1861-1874; Volume II, 1874- 
1899. Compiled by Blanche Butler Ames, 1935. (Privately issued; 
copyright by Jessie Ames Marshall [Jamaica Plain, Mass.], 1957. 
Pp. xiv, 719; vi, 689. $10.00. ) 


After rather general condemnation of those known as “carpet- 
baggers,” it is useful to see one of these figures in his human and 
personal relations as husband, father, and breadwinner. These two 
large volumes do contain revealing data and vivid expressions of 
attitudes on Reconstruction in Mississippi. The scope is much broader 
than this period, however, and the collection includes family letters of 
General Adelbert Ames, native of Maine and son-in-law of General 
B. F. Butler, from the beginning of the Civil War to the turn of the 
century. As a military man, a self-styled “carpetbagger” who became 
United States senator and governor of Mississippi, as a Minnesota and 
Iowa flour manufacturer with other widespread investments who re- 
sided in the East, as a “retread” general in the Spanish-American War, 
and above all as a family man, Adelbert Ames emerges as a real person 
with the usual assortment of human motives and aspirations. 

The letters stop in 1900 and were arranged by Mrs. Ames not long 
before her death. There is no obvious indication of deletions or com- 
plete omissions by the editor, and that is a question in which there is 
bound to be interest. 

Most readers will probably be most interested in those letters 
presenting details of reconstruction government in Mississippi. They 
include vivid portrayals of the gubernatorial campaign of 1873. Social 
attitudes and personal reactions of those whose position has not been 
sympathetically treated are most interestingly shown in reports meant 
only for family consumption. A commentary on the times that may 
have influenced the contents of the letters is the frequent reference to 
the possibility that political enemies were tampering with the mail. 

Local historians will be interested in the minute details of fur- 
nishings, arrangement of rooms, and life in the executive mansion at 
Jackson. Specific observations of life in many local places in Mississippi 
are also recorded. Difficulties within the Republican party and the 
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“carpetbag” justification for federal troops at election time are made 
clear. The details of Ames’s impeachment and his arrangements to 
resign rather than face actual conviction are described. 

Throughout, the letters have a wealth of social and economic in- 
formation, including prices of articles and methods of conducting 
business in the last half of the nineteenth century. The mushrooming 
economy of the West, with its risks and opportunities for large profit, 
is clearly depicted. 

The letters represent the social life of people who lived in $30,000- 
$100,000 homes and yet were thrifty and careful of even small pur- 
chases. In this connection the personal finances and family life of 
General B. F. Butler figure. The joys and sorrows of a family in which 
children are born and others die remind us that these historical figures 
were neither demons nor angels, but genuinely human. In spite of the 
interesting social, economic, and political information made available 
in these letters, the reader must not forget that their original purpose 
was personal. The letters present primarily the history of a marriage 
from the period of courtship through all the trials of raising children, 
dealing with relatives, and making a living. Over the long years there 
stands forth a record of constant affection and respect between Ames 
and his wife. 

Ames is revealed in his own letters and in those from members of 
his family as a versatile personality who was at various times a sailor, 
soldier, politician, and businessman. He was a West Pointer who was 
graduated just in time to rise rapidly in rank during the Civil War. 
Resigning his commission to join in the reconstruction program in 
Mississippi, he used the term “carpetbagger” about himself with no 
hint of apology or self-reproach. In fact he seemed to believe strongly 
in the correctness of his position on matters concerning the welfare of 
the South. Yet he and his family show no real understanding of or 
respect for the Southern abilities or attitudes. As a practical person, 
his specific proposals were basically sound, as has been proved by 
later history. In the more intangible areas of social problems his grasp 
of the situation was always superficial. 

It is fair to say that these letters will be of immense help to historians 
seeking to understand the complex situations and motivations involved 
in Reconstruction. They also add much information of value con- 
cerning life in the last half of the nineteenth century. 


Mississippi State College for Women Joseru B. JAMEs 
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Horse and Buggy Days on Hatchet Creek. By Mitchell B. Garrett. 
( University, Ala.: University of Alabama Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 233. 
Map. $3.50.) 


A distinguished educator decided to return in the summer of 1949 
to the valley where he had spent his childhood up to the age of 
fifteen, during the 1880's and 1890's. This was the Hatchet Creek 
community in Clay County, east Alabama, just east of the Talladega 
Mountains. Out of it came this book of extremely vivid reminiscences. 

The Hatchet Creek community was strung north and south, six 
miles long and three miles wide, up and down the creek, and con- 
sisted of several homes, a post office, three churches, a school, two 
grist and sawmills, and a road paralleling the creek. The woods and 
mountains toward Talladega County on the west were in the public 
domain and served to graze cattle and other livestock. 

Reading matter for Garrett's family consisted of the Bible, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, a “history book,” In Darkest Africa, the weekly Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Clay County Advance, and Farm and Fireside. 

Farmers of the Hatchet Creek community kept cattle, sheep, goats, 
and hogs, which had access to the free range. Animal butchering was 
done at home without the benefit of modern sanitary devices. All 
farmers kept chickens and geese, and some kept a few ducks, turkeys, 
and guineas. 

Most of the inhabitants of the community were farmers, and they 
earned their living by very hard work on their farms. Corn and cotton 
were the principal crops, cultivated by simple hoe, plow, and harrow 
and gathered by hand in the fall. Fruit was dried in the autumn by 
the housewife, and fodder was pulled in the fields by the men. 
Sorghum was ground into molasses by a mill. Cotton was hauled to 
the gin, and in the fal) a corn shucking might be held to see that the 
corn was properly stowed away in the crib. 

Many landowners in the Hatchet Creek community had tenants on 
their farms, who rented land “on shares.” More often than not, the 
tenants were the sons or the sons-in-law of the landowners of the 
community. Even prosperous farmers were destitute of ready cash 
during most of the year, and purchases were made at the store on 
credit. 

Rough frame homes, dominated by living room and parlor and 
heated by fireplaces, were prevalent in the community. Sanitary facili- 
ties consisted of a wash shelf, and there were no backhouses. Home- 
made cotton clothes of store-bought cloth prevailed. The sunbonnet 
was the chief feminine headgear. 

Bloodletting was sometimes practiced in spite of the presence of a 
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progressive doctor who pooh-poohed the idea. Calomel in the spring, 
patent medicines, castor oil, and the pills and powders prescribed by 
Dr. Darby were among the remedies used. Coffins were homemade. 
Funeral sermons were preached weeks or months after burial. 

The school was supported by a combination of public and sub- 
scription funds, and it was taught usually by a man who had stood an 
examination under the county superintendent. A seven-months term 
brought $280 to the teacher. The basic texts were Webster’s Blue Back 
Speller and McGuffey’s Readers. Spelling bees and end-of-school ex- 
hibitions were commonly practiced. 

The Hatchet Creek community had three churches—the Primitive 
Baptist, the Missionary Baptist, and the Methodist. Emotional mani- 
festations of religion prevailed at the Primitive Baptist Church, where 
the author’s Pa was a preacher. The association meeting lasted three 
days and was an exhausting drain on the entertainment facilities of 
the local congregation. Foot washing was a solemn and impressive 
ceremony. The three churches played a major role in the social life 
of the community. 

Mitchell B. Garrett has done a good job of recalling vividly the 
atmosphere and the life of this bygone era in a rural community in 
east Alabama. His account goes far beyond the picture one might 
receive from the usual survey accounts. 


Georgia Institute of Technology GLENN Sisk 


Bourbon Leader: Grover Cleveland and the Democratic Party. By 
Horace Samuel Merrill. Library of American Biography, edited 
by Oscar Handlin. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1957. 
Pp. x, 224. $3.50.) 


Of the thirty-three men who have held the office of President, few 
have fared so well in the hands of the historian as the twenty-second, 
Grover Cleveland. The myth of his courageous statesmanship has 
been preserved, if not created, by several generations of biographers 
to whom the “Cleveland era” represents a bright spot in the partisan 
gloom of the post-Civil War era. In this short but excellent political 
biography, Horace Samuel Merrill dispels the Cleveland myth. 

Actually there was little excuse for its creation. Cleveland was a 
man of limited education, narrow vision, and scant accomplishment— 
a man whose primary virtue was a dogged honesty and whose primary 
political asset was the willingness of Bourbon Democrats to support 
his public aspirations. As characterized in this biography, Cleveland 
was at varying times parochial, narrow, Olympian, uncharitable, self- 
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righteous, naive, reluctant, inept, inconsistent, and obtuse. His much- 
vaunted courage seems, on the whole, to be just plain, old-fashioned 
stubbornness. As for his statesmanship, his eight years in the White 
House are marked by few achievements of lasting importance except- 
ing, perhaps, the political demise of the Bourbon leadership whose 
fortunes he sought to promote. 

As Professor Merrill depicts it, the Bourbon political program was 
inadequate and its economic base too restricted for long-term success 
at the polls. Honest government, sound currency, and tariff revision, 
the keystones of Democratic Bourbonism, may have been an ideal 
program for Cleveland, but they were far too limited in scope to 
satisfy the farmers and wage earners whose support the Democratic 
party needed if it were to increase its numerical strength. Nor were 
these objectives in themselves sufficient. to entice into the party the 
growing class of high-tariff industrial interests that might have but- 
tressed the railroad magnates, the bankers, and the merchants upon 
whom the Bourbon Democrats depended for financial support. The 
Bourbon political philosophy may have been consistent with the eco- 
nomic liberalism of Victorian England, but it was inadequate to meet 
the political realities of late nineteenth-century America. Unlike some 
of his fellow Democrats who sought to attract either left- or right-wing 
elements into the fold, Cleveland stubbornly refused to modify either 
his views on the currency or his views on the tariff; he turned his back 
on the farmer, the laborer, and the industrialist, antagonized the 
practical politicians in his party, and sealed the doom of Bourbon 
Democracy. In an age of rapid change he stanchly defended the 
untenable status quo. 

This, in brief, is the thesis which Dr. Merrill persuasively presents 
and ably defends. In doing so, he adduces little historical evidence 
that is, strictly speaking, new; but the evidence is there, and the 
Cleveland story, as he unfolds it, so clearly demonstrates the validity 
of his interpretation that this volume must be considered a long-over- 
due addition to the literature of nineteenth-century American politics. 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh Joun R. LAMBERT, Jr. 


Memphis During the Progressive Era, 1900-1917. By William D. Mil- 
ler. (Memphis: Memphis State University Press; Madison: Ameri- 
can History Research Center, 1957. Pp. xiv, 242. Illustrations, 
notes. $4.50.) 


Perhaps no area in American history has been subjected to such 
intensive investigation by scholars recently as the Progressive period. 
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Every year new biographies and monographs throw additional light 
on the complicated texture of the first two decades of this century. 
In the process some older views have been upset. Neither Woodrow 
Wilson nor Theodore Roosevelt, for example, seems as “progressive” 
as they once did, and in the new perspective much of the reform of 
that period, though still important, seems quite pallid. In short, shift- 
ing judgments have characterized the recent writing on Progressivism. 
Now Professor William D. Miller demonstrates that there is apparently 
no end to the surprises contained in those years. For he proves what 
must seem to most readers a highly improbable thesis, that “Boss” 
Edward H. Crump of Memphis was, at least in his early years, a 
progressive. 

“Memphis,” Ed Crump declared in 1908, “should be conducted as 
a great business enterprise, in which there are two hundred thousand 
stockholders, and not a place to be exploited by politicians.” As mayor 
between 1910 and 1915 he carried the fight for “good government” 
against all comers, including construction and transit magnates. He 
became the leading spokesman for the commission form of govern- 
ment, he talked increasingly about municipal ownership of utilities, 
and even cracked down, though somewhat fitfully, on gambling and 
prostitution. Young, aggressive, speaking loudly and carrying a big 
stick, Crump came to embody Progressivism in the Bluff City. 

As startling as this image of “Boss” Crump may seem to us, his 
contemporaries found it less so. For Professor Miller points out that 
Memphis produced a lively reform movement that stretched across 
the first two decades of the century. Campaigns for clean elections, 
efficient administration, equitable taxation, and improved public serv- 
ice had made substantial headway by 1910. Social reform, too, had 
found advocates with an agenda including better schools, expanded 
parks and recreational facilities, kinder treatment of children and 
prisoners, and, inevitably, prohibition. Crump was the beneficiary of 
this agitation, and in supporting Progressivism he was swimming with 
an increasingly popular tide. The tougher struggle was carried on by 
his predecessor in City Hall, James H. Malone, who paid the penalty 
of pioneering in political change by defeat at the polls. 

Progressives left Memphis a better place than they found it. Yet 
much remained to be done. An ugly racialism still marred the relations 
between Negro and white; the town remained vice ridden; and its 
reputation for violence and mayhem continued to be well founded. 
Indeed, only time could tell whether “good government” principles 
had found genuine roots in the community or whether the older 
forces would assert themselves again with the first opportunity. 
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Professor Miller has caught both the achievement and frustration of 
this story, and his generally lively prose gives a certain pace to the 
narrative. 

This volume, however, is not without its faults. It is too short to 
allow the author to get much below the surface of events. No analysis 
is made of voting patterns between 1900 and 1917, for instance. Pro- 
fessor Miller observes that often one side charged the other with voting 
Negroes in large numbers, presumably in an illegal fashion. But he 
nowhere traces the returns ward by ward to see how Negroes in fact 
voted. Similarly, except for some comments on machine-dominated 
areas, election results are not broken down; hence, the reader can get 
no clear idea of who supported progressive candidates. 

And the book has still another problem. Throughout the author 
tries to apply the findings of other social scientists to his study of 
Memphis. In the preface he especially acknowledges his indebtedness 
to W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki for the concept of adjustment 
they worked out in their volume on Polish peasants moving into 
America. Elsewhere he explains crime and violence as largely an out- 
growth of the social disorganization produced by the migration of 
rural people to an urban environment. In still other places he draws 
heavily on the conclusions of recent scholarship on the Progressive 
period. Of course, this kind of synthesizing is legitimate and often 
rewarding. But in this case the application of these concepts often 
seems artificial and too mechanical. The reader has a feeling that the 
generalizations do not come out of the author's research but rather 
from his reading. They seem to be imposed on the facts, rather than 
to spring from them. Moreover, in introducing some of these notions 
Professor Miller mars an otherwise well-written book with needless 
jargon. 

Despite these difficulties Memphis in the Progressive Period, 1900- 
1917 is an important addition to the growing shelf of volumes on 
Progressivism. The Bluff City must now be considered in any dis- 
cussion of urban reform at the beginning of the century, and young 
Ed Crump can be counted among the angels—at least until we have 
Professor Miller's full-length biography of the “Boss” which the dust 
jacket promises as a sequel. 


University of Rochester Ricuarp C, WapDE 


Wilson the Diplomatist: A Look at His Major Foreign Policies. By 
Arthur S. Link. Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 
1956. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 165. $4.00.) 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Foreign Policy in Perspective. Edited by Edward 
H. Buehrig. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. Pp. 
176. $4.50.) 


Woodrow Wilson and the World of Today. By Arthur S. Link, Wil- 
liam L. Langer, and Eric F. Goldman. Edited by Arthur P. 
Dudden. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. 
Pp. xiv, 96. $2.75.) 


The first of these books, that of Professor Link, is a highly judicious 
and penetrating analysis of the foreign policy of President Wilson, 
with the emphasis, as it should be, on its European aspects. Each of 
the other two is a series of lectures, analyzing various aspects of the 
President’s career; the contributors are Arthur S. Link, Eric Goldman, 
Charles Seymour, Samuel F. Bemis, Harold M. Vinacke, William L. 
Langer, and Sir Llewellyn Woodward. Taken altogether, they permit 
an interesting re-evaluation of Wilson’s place in history. 

In Woodrow Wilson and the World of Today Professor Link deals 
with the President as a domestic leader. No other chief executive, 
says the author, had a clearer vision of the possibilities of leadership 
in the presidential office; and no other was more successful in carrying 
into practice the principles which he had developed as a scholar. The 
great enactments of the first and second Wilson years are well known, 
an honest tariff revision, the Federal Reserve Act, and the antitrust 
legislation. What is almost equally significant, however, is the pro- 
gram of 1916, in which, as the writer says, the President “abandoned 
the ideal of a reform through a modified program of laissez-faire, and 
espoused virtually all the advanced progressive demands for Federal 
social and economic intervention that he had earlier opposed or refused 
to support—a Federal rural credits system, a Federal child labor bill, 
a tariff adjusted to the needs of the business community rather than 
for sheer revenue, a significant increase in the income tax, and a Fed- 
eral inheritance tax, a measure establishing the eight-hour day for 
inter-state railroad workers, and other such measures.” 

The period of American neutrality in the first World War is treated 
by Professor Link and Professor Langer. Both emphasize the tenacity 
with which Wilson clung to the idea of mediation between the bel- 
ligerents and of a peace which should not be imposed upon one side 
by the other. Professor Link makes a more extended analysis. He 
points out that at times Wilson advocated measures which were highly 
disadvantageous to Britain, such as the ship registry law of 1914, 
“which made it easy for Germany or other foreign shipping firms to 
take out American registry for their vessels,” and the “plan to establish 
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a federal corporation to purchase German ships in American ports and 
to use them to carry supplies to the belligerents, particularly to Ger- 
many.” He points out the fact that, after the Germans had yielded 
on the question of submarine warfare in the spring of 1916, the Presi- 
dent began to “move in a really menacing way in the face of the new 
British maritime measures.” He considers that Wilson could hardly 
have taken any other position than he did on the submarine without 
jeopardizing completely the friendship of the democratic nations and 
destroying any chance he may have had to act as a mediator at the 
end of the war. The President’s supreme ambition, and in this Pro- 
fessor Langer agrees, was to bring about peace without victory. This 
ambition was evident in the famous address of January 22, 1917. It 
is evident, too, in the reluctance with which Wilson moved on to war, 
even after the severance of relations with Germany in early February 
1917. 

Professor Goldman analyzes briefly Wilson’s war leadership. “In 
many ways,” he writes, it “was superb. It permitted far less profiteer- 
ing and corruption than the Lincoln period, showed far more imagina- 
tion than the Franklin Roosevelt years.” It was marred by assaults 
upon civil liberty at home, assaults, however, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, which inflicted less suffering on the innocent than did the 
treatment of the Nisei in 1941-1945. 

Professor Langer and Professor Link both deal with the peace 
treaty and the ensuing struggle at home. In many respects, says 
Langer, the terms were too drastic. But a wide view of the negotia- 
tions suggests that Wilson contended vigorously for what he believed 
to be right, and that in many respects he secured a better treaty than 
would otherwise have been drawn up. In the midst of conflicting 
selfishnesses, it was not in the nature of things that he should have his 
way without making many concessions to his colleagues. But at home 
the President made many mistakes. His appeal in 1918 for a 
Democratic Congress, says Professor Link, was a monumental error, 
and his decision to “ignore the Senate and the Republican party 
in discussions of the possible terms of settlement and in the appoint- 
ment of the American delegation” was equally unwise. Yet in the fall 
of 1919, and here Link makes an important point too little stressed, 
Wilson was contending for what he deemed a vital principle, the 
principle of collective security. Many of the friends of the League 
did not accept this principle, and the country was not ready for it. 
In its pure form, as Professor Buehrig and Professor Link both point 
out, it may not be practicable. But the spirit behind it (here the 
reviewer is speaking for himself) was of far-reaching significance; in 
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insisting on a wider role for the United States, Wilson was anticipating 
the age in which we live. 

It might have been better, however, if the treaty had been ratified. 
Certainly the reparations question, with American representation on 
the Reparations Commission, might have run a different and happier 
course. “It is impossible,” says Professor Langer, “looking back, not to 
regard as tragedy the absence of the United States from the League 
of Nations in the crucial period between the World Wars, for there 
is no reason to believe that, with active American participation, the 
new world order might not have performed efficiently many of the 
functions assigned to it by the Covenant.” For the failure of the treaty 
Wilson’s pride and obstinacy must be held partly responsible. He 
preferred to play for the later judgment of mankind, rather than to 
compromise. The Charter of the United Nations was the reflection 

of that later judgment. 

‘  Wilson’s policy in Asia and Latin America, like his European policy, 
was by no means always effective in practice. Professor Vinacke and 
Professor Bemis make this abundantly clear. But here, as in his war 
policies, much of Wilson’s idealism has affected the future. The “cur- 
rents set in motion by Wilson’s world and Far Eastern policies were 
strong enough to impel his successors to seek a solution of Far Eastern 
and Pacific questions . . . through the methods of international con- 
ference, which he had come so strongly to advocate.” “The Good 
Neighbor policy of happier times,” says Bemis, “of which Wilson was 
the North American precursor, is an act of faith.” 

The total picture presented by these three books is, beyond denial, 
that of a great statesman who strove against immense difficulties, who 
had his faults of temperament, but who left his impress deep on the 
foreign policy of the United States. 


Cornell University DexTER PERKINS 


The Isolationist Impulse: Its Twentieth-Century Reaction. By Selig 
Adler. (New York: Abelard-Schuman, Limited, 1957. Pp. vi, 538. 
Bibliography, notes. $6.75. ) 

Isolation and Security: Ideas and Interests in Twentieth-Century 
American Foreign Policy. Edited by Alexander DeConde. (Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 204. Biblio- 
graphical notes. $4.50.) 


Recently that peculiar quality in American foreign relations known 
as isolationism has attracted the attention of increasing numbers of 
American scholars. And well it might, for however one chooses to 
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define it, isolationism in this century suggests those characteristics in 
the American response to events abroad which has caused it to 
deviate in principle and action from that of other great nations 
throughout history. Seldom have these deviations protected the in- 
terests of democracy, of western civilization, or of the United States 
itself. 

In The Isolationist Impulse Selig Adler has written the most am- 
bitious and critical study of American isolationism yet to appear in 
print. If he spans studiously the period from the Founding Fathers 
to the mid-twentieth century, his chief concern is with the classic age 
of isolationism between the two world wars. With World War I the 
United States for the first time faced the challenge of employing its 
enormous power responsibly. It faltered in its response, for during the 
months of total involvement in European affairs, writes Adler, the 
foundations were being laid for continued isolation from world 
realities. President Wilson antagonized not only the liberals with his 
refusal to defend civil liberties at home and his ideals abroad, but also 
the important German and Scandinavian groups of the Midwest. In 
addition, he oversold the war to gain popular support and thereby 
created unrealistic thinking about the peace. No world could be that 
perfect, certainly not that of 1919. Nor could the Republican party 
escape responsibility for the nation’s inability to mature as a nation 
among nations, for in making isolationism a party issue to defeat Wil- 
son it contributed nothing to destroying the utopian illusions of the 
American people toward world affairs. 

Isolation and Security comprises seven essays on various phases of 
twentieth-century American isolationism by Alexander DeConde, 
Richard N. Current, J. Chalmers Vinson, Robert H. Ferrell, William 
R. Allen, William L. Neumann, and Kenneth W. Thompson. These 
essays evolved from a summer research seminar at Duke University 
in 1956, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. They are 
as provocative as they are distressing, for they, like Adler’s treatment 
of the interwar years, analyze the recurrent futility of policy based on 
isolationism and pacifism, both of which denied the need for precise 
commitments abroad, the maintenance of power, the use of diplomacy, 
or even consultation. The fact that the American peace societies 
sponsored and supported most of the great American foreign policy 
decisions between 1919 and 1939 indicates how unrealistic they actually 
were. Equally tragic for the United States was the inevitable utopian- 
ism in the schemes of the internationalists. Whether they favored the 
League of Nations, the World Court, trade agreements, disarmament, 
or some system of collective security, the internationalists would 
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guarantee the status quo through moral force and world opinion alone. 

Isolationism was not always this hopeless. Originally it meant free- 
dom of action, a totally sound and traditional concept of diplomacy. 
But in the twentieth century, Kenneth Thompson insists, it has failed 
to create a viable theory of international relations because it has clung 
to the form rather than the substance of maintaining freedom of action. 
It has faltered because it “has been indifferent to international politics 
with its uncertain terrain, its dilemmas and tragic compromises, its 
ambiguities, half-truths, and shades of gray, and its inevitable stress 
on abhorrent terms like power and national interest.” Nor is there 
anything in past and current experience to indicate that force can be 
institutionalized through collective security. 

Both of these volumes agree that isolationism is not dead. They 
find traces of it in the recent search for scapegoats to explain dis- 
agreeable events abroad and in the preparation for massive war which 
looks like another “one-shot” approach to global conflict. Hard experi- 
ence has taught the American people that they cannot play the game 
of diplomacy by rules of their own making, but the attempt to do so 
continues undiminished. If these two volumes comprise differing ap- 
proaches to the problems of American foreign policy, they are es- 
sentially complementary. Together they offer a better understanding 


of the intellectual dilemmas under which American foreign policy 
has labored during the past four decades. Their able dissection of 
the past suggests the pitfalls of the present. For this reason both 
studies merit the attention of students and policy makers alike. 


University of Illinois NorMan A. GRAEBNER 





Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute announces the appointment of J. 
Byron Patrick as assistant professor of social science and of Phillip A. 
Walker, formerly of Mississippi Southern College, as associate pro- 
fessor of history. Professor Walker succeeds John E. McGee, who has 
retired after twenty-seven years on the staff. 


M. Foster Farley, a candidate for the doctorate in history at Ameri- 
can University, has accepted a position as assistant professor of history 
in Newberry College in South Carolina. 


Frederick J. Graves of Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, 
has been promoted to professor of history. 


Frank E. Vandiver has been promoted to professor of history in the 
Rice Institute. 


Marvin L. Brown, Jr., associate professor of history in North Carolina 
State College, has been appointed editor of French Historical Studies, 
a new journal to be published by the Society for French Historical 
Studies. His departmental colleague J. Leon Helguera spent the sum- 
mer of 1958 in Buenos Aires and Caracas doing research on Manuel 
Ancizar and giving lectures in the National University in Caracas. 


Max P. Cavnes, formerly of Western State College, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of history in 
Centre College of Kentucky. 


In April Holman Hamilton of the University of Kentucky gave the 
annual University of Florida lectures in history, discussing the Ameri- 
can presidency. 


Glenn Sisk of the Georgia Institute of Technology was visiting 
lecturer in history in Brooklyn College of the College of the City of 
New York during the 1958 summer session. 


Western Carolina College announces the appointment of D. Creigh- 
ton Sossomon, formerly of Memphis State University, as associate pro- 
fessor of European history. Mrs. Susie S. Taylor has been promoted to 
the rank of assistant professor, and Max R. Williams, a graduate stu- 
dent in the University of North Carolina, has been made instructor in 
history. 





HISTORICAL NEWS AND NOTICES 


HIsTorIcAL ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-first annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians, 
held in July at the Institute of Historical Research, University of 
London, was well attended. The opening and closing addresses were 
concerned with American history and given by American scholars. 
Louis B. Wright spoke on “The British Tradition in America in Retro- 
spect,” and Henry Steele Commager described “The Creation of a 
Usable Past” by the United States. 

Next year’s conference will be held July 9-11, 1959. American and 
Canadian scholars who expect to be in England at the time are asked 
to write for particulars to Mr. Taylor Milne, Secretary, Institute of 
Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 


The Department of the Army has made arrangements in its Office 
of the Chief of Military History in Washington for private scholars to 
work by appointment as Associates in Military History. The object is 
to encourage research and writing which will supplement that of the 
Army’s historians and extend the range of public and professional 
knowledge of, and interest in, military affairs. An appointment as 
associate places at the temporary disposal of the appointee facilities 
for research, discussion, and study comparable to those of the Army’s 
historians. 

Qualifications for appointment are: (1) The applicant must be 
personally and professionally qualified to complete his proposed study 
satisfactorily. The normal measure of preparation will be a Ph.D. 
degree or successful completion of the preliminary examinations for 
that degree. (2) The subject of the study proposed must be “in the 
interest of promoting national defense.” Preference will be given to 
projects contributing to the Army’s history program. (3) The ap- 
plicant must possess the financial means to permit the completion of 
the study proposed, since an appointment carries no stipend. (4) Be- 
fore appointment the applicant must obtain a personal security clear- 
ance at a level that will permit access to documents and records 
required for his study. 

The associates will be furnished office space, will have access to 
reference materials, within the limits of their security clearance, and 
will receive advice and guidance regarding necessary information. 
Each associate will also be assigned a sponsor, on the staff of the 
Office of the Chief of Military History, who will provide him with 
professional advice on his study. Associates will be invited to take 
part in seminars related to their interest, but will not be called on to 
perform duties for the Office, except such as they may voluntarily 
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assume. The Office will not assume responsibility for the contents of 
the writings of the associates or make any commitments regarding 
the clearance of their writings for publication. 

Applications should be addressed to the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. The application 
should include a statement of the qualifications and purpose of the 
applicant; at least three references whom the Office may consult on a 
confidential basis; a description of the study contemplated; and the 
applicant’s plan for research. 

Acceptable applicants will be given instructions regarding the steps 
necessary to apply for security clearance. Appointments will normally 
be for not more than a year, or for less than six months. The number 
of associates will not exceed four at any one time. Appointments will 
be made as vacancies occur. 


The University of Arizona announces a new quarterly journal of 
history, Arizona and the West, the first number of which will appear 
in the spring of 1959. John A. Carroll, associate professor of history 
in the University of Arizona, will edit the quarterly. Although the 
chief interest of the journal will be the history of Arizona, from 
earliest times to the recent past, material of general significance in the 
history of the West is also solicited by the editor. Each issue will carry 


several scholarly articles and two review essays, one evaluating the 
existing literature on a specific period of Arizona history and the other 
on a subject in the history of the West. In addition there will be 
reviews of recently published books and news of historical activities. 
The cost of an annual subscription to the magazine will be five dollars. 
Correspondence concerning the quarterly should be addressed to: 
Arizona and the West, Library 318, University of Arizona, Tucson. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture has announced 
the establishment of the second annual Institute Manuscript Award 
which will be presented in May 1959. Five hundred dollars will be 
paid to the author of the best unpublished work in early American 
history, and the winning entry will be published by the Institute. 
Manuscripts by mature scholars are invited. A doctoral dissertation 
will not be eligible unless it has been accepted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the Ph.D. degree and is accompanied by a recom- 
mendation from the thesis director. Judges for the 1959 competition 
are Dumas Malone, Louis B. Wright, and Max Savelle, who will serve 
as chairman of the committee. Manuscripts should be addressed to 
James M. Smith, Editor of Publications, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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The 1958 Institute Manuscript Award was presented to Lawrence H. 
Leder, assistant director of research and publications at Sleepy Hollow 
Restorations, Tarrytown, New York, for his biographical study of 
Robert Livingston (1654-1728). 

At the annual meeting of the Council of the Institute held in Wil- 
liamsburg on May 2-3, four new members were elected to serve terms 
of three years on the Council: I. Bernard Cohen, Verner W. Crane, 
Dumas Malone, and Louis B. Wright. Alfred A. Knopf of New York 
City was re-elected for a term of three years. 

Louis L. Tucker, a Ph.D. from the University of Washington, has 
been appointed a fellow of the Institute, and will also hold the rank of 
instructor in history in the College of William and Mary. 


Colonial Williamsburg has recently completed the microfilming of 
the Sir Guy Carleton Papers, 1747-1783, and will supply a positive 
copy at cost to any interested library. These papers, also known as 
the British Headquarters Papers, were a part of Colonial Williams- 
burg’s manuscript collections until 1957, when they were presented 
through the President of the United States to Queen Elizabeth II on 
the occasion of her visit to the United States. The papers are now in 
the Public Record Office in London. 

The Carleton Papers, which number 10,434 items, are an important 
source for the Revolutionary War period of American history. They 
are composed principally of the correspondence of the last British 
commander-in-chief of the war, Sir Guy Carleton, during 1782 and 
1783, although approximately the first third of the collection consists 
of copies of letters received and sent by Carleton’s predecessors. The 
copies have special importance because the headquarters papers of 
Sir William Howe as commander-in-chief covering June 17, 1775, to 
May 26, 1776, were later completely destroyed. There is a brief 
description of the Carleton Papers in Lynette Adcock (comp. ), Guide 
to the Manuscript Collections of Colonial Williamsburg (Williamsburg, 
1954), 9-10. The British Historical Manuscripts Commission has also 
published a calendar of the papers in Benjamin Franklin Stevens and 
Henry S. Brown (eds.), Report on American Manuscripts in the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain (4 vols., London, 1904-1909). 

Colonial Williamsburg has retained positive photostats of the papers, 
and there is also a set of negative photostats in the New York Public 
Library. The microfilm has been prepared from the photostats at 
Williamsburg and consists of twenty-nine reels of film, comprising the 
complete contents of the papers and an annotated copy of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission calendar. The estimated price of 
positive microfilm is $175 plus postage, and orders may be sent to 
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Edward M. Riley, Director of Research, Colonial Williamsburg, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 


ARTICLES ON STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 


“Recruitment of Union Troops in Maryland, 1861-1865,” by Charles B. 
Clark, in Maryland Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Congressional Campaign in the Fighting Ninth: The Contest between 
C. Bascom Slemp and Henry C. Stuart,” by Guy B. Hathorn, in 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Industrial and Urban Progress in Virginia from 1880 to 1900,” by Allen 
W. Moger, ibid. 

“The Jamestown Celebration of 1857,” by Ralph Hardee Rives, ibid. 

“The Earliest Printed Account of the Death of Pocahontas,” by Walter 
L. Heilbronner, ibid. 

“The Warrenton Female Academy of Jacob Mordecai, 1809-1818,” by 
Stanley L. Falk, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“John Branch and the Origins of the Whig Party in North Carolina,” by 
William S. Hoffmann, ibid. 

“Educational Attitudes of North Carolina Baptists,” by David L. 
Smiley, ibid. 

“The Era of the Opera House in Piedmont North Carolina,” by Donald 
J. Rulfs, ibid. 

“A West Virginian in Europe: the Apprenticeship of “Porte Crayon, 
1840-1843,” by Cecil D. Eby, in West Virginia History (July). 
“Lord Dunmore and the West: A Re-evaluation,” by Richard Orr 

Curry, ibid. 

“A Pioneer Educator on Horseback: Kentucky’s Third Superintendent 
of Public Instruction,” by W. Robert Insko, in the Filson Club His- 
tory Quarterly (July). 

“John Banvard’s Moving Panorama of the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio Rivers,” by Joseph Earl Arrington, ibid. 

“Thunderbolt of the Confederacy, or King of Horse Thieves,” by Wil- 
liam E. Wilson, in Indiana Magazine of History (June). 

“Frolics, Fights and Firewater in Frontier Tennessee,” by James I. 
Robertson, Jr., in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Tourists’ Impressions of St. Louis, 1766-1859,” by William E. Lass, in 
Missouri Historical Review (July). 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Uprer SOUTH 


“A Journey from Fredericksburg, Virginia, to New York,” edited by 
Richard Walsh, in Maryland Historical Quarterly (June). 
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“Roger Brooke Taney’s Account of His Relations with Thomas Ellicott 
in the Bank War,” concluded, edited by Stuart Bruchey, ibid. 
“Roger B. Taney’s ‘Bank War Manuscript,” edited by Carl Brent 

Swisher, ibid. 

“The Virginia Letters of Isaac Hobhouse, Merchant of Bristol,” edited 
by Walter E. Minchinton, in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (July). 

“The Cruise of the CSS Nashville: The Report of Robert B. Pegram, 
CSN,” ibid. 

“John Wayles Rates His Neighbours,” edited by John M. Hemphill, IT, 
ibid. 

“A Letter Concerning a Visit to Ocracoke,” by C. A. Weslager, in the 
North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Thomas Lenoir’s Journey to Tennessee in 1806,” edited by James W. 
Patton, in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (June). 

“‘Nothing to Eat but Raw Bacon’: Letters from a War Correspondent, 
1862,” edited by James M. Merrill, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“The Carolina Art Association: Its First Hundred Years,” by Harold A. 
Mouzon, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (July). 

“British Enterprise in Georgia, 1865-1907,” by Alfred Tischendorf, in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Meson Academy, Lexington, Georgia,” by E. Merton Coulter, ibid. 

“Some Aspects of Negro Life in Georgia, 1880-1908,” by Clarence A. 
Bacote, in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“Mobile Public Schools Before 1860,” by Nita Katharine Pyburn, in the 
Alabama Review (July). 

“Creek Treaties, 1790-1832,” by C. J. Coley, ibid. 

“Disaffection in the Alabama Hill Country, 1861,” by Hugh C. Bailey, 

' in Civil War History (June). 

“John W. Walker and the Land Laws of the 1820's,” by Hugh C. Bailey, 
in Agricultural History (April). 

“Reuben F. Kolb: Agricultural Leader of the New South,” by William 
Warren Rogers, ibid. 

“The Writing of Mississippi History: A Brief Survey,” by Sanford W. 
Higginbotham, in the Journal of Mississippi History (July). 
“Mississippi Confederate Veterans in Public Office, 1875-1900,” by 

William W. White, ibid. 
“Vignettes of Culture in Old Claiborne,” by Harris Gaylord Warren, 
ibid. 
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“One Hundred Years of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” by John Duffy, in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
(January 1957). 

“New Orleans’ Forty Days in ’49,” by Harry Kmen, ibid. 

“The Election of 1878 in Louisiana,” by Otis A. Singletary, ibid. 

“The Creole-American Struggle in New Orleans Politics, 1850-1862,” 
by Leon C. Soulé, ibid. 

“A Confederate Dilemma Across the Mississippi,” by Robert G. Hartje, 
in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“The First Day at Pea Ridge, March 7, 1862,” by Edwin C. Bearss, ibid. 

“The Tutt and Everett War in Marion County,” by W. B. Flippin, ibid. 

“Secular Life in the San Antonio Missions,” by Billie Persons, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Sam Houston and the Texas War Fever, March-August, 1842,” by 
Harry A. Gailey, Jr., ibid. 

“A Texas Expedition into Mexico, 1840,” by David M. Vigness, ibid. 

“The Texan of 1860,” by Llerena B. Friend, ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Death Records (1829-1865),” continued, compiled by Henry A. De- 
Saussure, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (July). 

“Recollections of Harriet DuBose Kershaw Long,” edited by Rives 
Lang Beaty, ibid. 

“Catawba Land Records, 1795-1829,” continued, by Douglas S. Brown, 
ibid. 

“The Letter Book of Thomas Rasberry, 1758-1761,” Part VIII, edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 
“The Letters of Warren Akin, Confederate Congressman,” Part II, 

edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, ibid. 

“A Moses Waddel Letter,” edited by George W. Clower, ibid. 

“Governor John Gill Shorter: Miscellaneous Papers, 1861-1863,” Part I, 
edited by Anne Kendrick Walker, in the Alabama Review (July). 

“Newspaper Notices of Mississipians, 1820-1860,” Part XI, arranged by 
Mrs. Thomas D. Hendrix, in the Journal of Mississippi History 
(July). 

“Diary of Lieutenant Orville Gillet, U.S.A., 1864-1865,” edited by Ted 
R. Worley, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“A Journey from Sweden to Texas in 1867,” by Johannes Swenson, 
translated and edited by Carl T. Widén, in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly (July). 

“Dr. Ferdinand Roemer’s Account of the Llano-San Saba Country,” 
translated and edited by Rudolph L. Biesele, ibid. 
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“Account of the Journey of Bénard de la Harpe: Discovery Made by 
Him of Several Nations Situated in the West,” translated and an- 
notated by Ralph A. Smith, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“The South and the Supreme Court,” by Robert S. Lorch, in Mid- 
America (July). 

“Some Roots of American Nativism,” by Colman J. Barry, in the 
Catholic Historical Review (July). 

“Another Look at Nativism,” by John Higham, ibid. 

“A Raider Refuels: Diplomatic Repercussions,” by Don Higginbotham, 
in Civil War History (June). 

“Libby Prison Break,” by Virgil Carrington Jones, ibid. 

“The Crown and the Colonial Charters, 1675-1688,” Part I, by Philip S. 
Haffenden, in the William and Mary Quarterly (July). 

“Dinner at the White House: Theodore Roosevelt, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, and the South,” by Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., in Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Some Aspects of Waning British Influence in the Middle Gulf Re- 
gion,” by N. Floyd McGowin, ibid. 

“History Begins at Home,” by Carl Elliott, in the Alabama Review 
(July). 

“The Evolution of Private Colleges for Negroes,” by Rayford W. 
Logan, in the Journal of Negro Education (Summer). 

“The Fourteenth Amendment Trilogy in Historical Perspective,” by 
Dwight L. Dumond, in the Journal of Negro History (July). 
“W.E.B. Du Bois in the Role of Crisis Editor,” by Elliott M. Rudwick, 

ibid. 

“John Esten Cooke to Paul Hamilton Hayne, 1873,” edited by Hennig 
Cohen, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (July). 

“A Quarter Century of American Historiography,” by Wendell H. 
Stephenson, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“The Forbes-Aspinwall Mission,” by Douglas H. Maynard, ibid. 

“Milton George and the Farmers’ Alliance Movement,” by Roy V. 
Scott, ibid. 

“Martin Van Buren and the Tariff of Abominations,” by Robert V. 
Remini, in the American Historical Review (July). 

“A Postscript to the Stamp Act. George Grenville’s Revenue Measures: 
A Drain on Colonial Specie?’ by Jack M. Sosin, ibid. 

“William Henry Furness: Philadelphia Antislavery Preacher,” by Eliza- 
beth M. Geffen, in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (July). 
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“Fundamental Issues of the Bank War,” by Thomas P. Govan, ibid. 

“The Battle of Corydon,” contributed by Arville L. Funk, in Indiana 
Magazine of History (June). 

“The Civil War Journal of Stephen Keyes Fletcher,” edited by Perry 
McCandless, ibid. 
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